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PREFACE. 

The Tripartite Labour Conference at its meeting in September 1943 recom- 
mended the setting up of a machinery to investigate questions of wages and earn- 
ings, employment and housing, and social conditions generally, with a view to 
provide adequate materials on which to plan a policy of social security for 
labour. In pursuance of that resolution, the Labour Investigation Committee 
was appointed by the Government of India by Resolution No. L.4012, da\ed 
the 12th February 1944 to carry out the investigations. The Committee was 
instructed to extend its investigations generally to all mdustrial and semi- 
industrial labour covered by the Royal Commission on Labour in their Report, 
with the addition of certain other categories. The Committee was asked by the 
Government of India to decide in each case the most suitable manner of conduct- 
ing the enquiry. The Government, however, considered that the method of 
enquiry should not merely consist of sending out questionnaires to Government 
agencies and Employers^ and Workers’ Associations, but should also comprise 
specific enquiries in individual concerns based on representative sampling. 

2. In India, in spite of the quite comprehensive enquiries made by the 
Royal Commission on Labour and a few Committees appointed by the Provincial 
Governments, there have remained large lacunae in regard to information an 
labour conditions in several industries. In particular, broadly speaking, the 
method of direct enquiry on the spot has not been adopted on a sufficiently wide 
scale so as to cover the entire industrial structure. Moreover, certain industries, 
like cotton textiles and coal mining, have received greater attention than others, 
and even as regards these industries, comprehensive information on an all-India 
basis has not been available. With a view to making up this deficiency as well 
as to bringing the available information up to date, the Committee decided that 
ad /too surveys should be carried out in various industries so as to secure a 
complete picture of labour conditions prevailing in each : The following 
industries were selected for the purpose : — 

A. Mining, (1) Coal. (2) Manganese. (3) Gold. (4) Mica. 
(5) Iron Ore. (6) Salt. 

B. Plantations. (7) Tea. (8) Coffee. (9) Rubber. 

C. Factory industry, (10) Cotton. (11) Jute. (12) Silk. (13) 
Woollen. (14) Mineral Oil. (15) Dockyard. (16) Engineering. (17) 
Cement. (18) Matches. (19) Paper. (20) Carpet weaving. (21) Coir 
matting. (22) Tanneries and Leather * Goods Manufacture. (23) 
Butteries. (24) Printing Presses. (25) Glass. (26) Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical works. (27) Shellac. (28) Bidi-making, Cigar and 
Cigarette. (29) Mica Splitting. (30) Sugai. (31) Cotton Ginning and 
Baling. (32) Rice Mills. 

D. Transport, (33) Transport Services (Tramways and Buses). (34) 
Non-gaEetted Railway Staff. 

E. Other types of labour. (35) Port Labour. (36) Municipal Labour. 
(37) Central P.W.D. (38) Riclrahaw Pullers. 

3. The main conception on which the ad hoc surveys have been based is 
that information should be collected on the spot direct enquiry ijonducted 
with the help of the Committee’s own staff and that this information should, 
as far as possible, conform to the sampling methods widely adopted in such 
work. Owing to great variations in the character of the cliff ereni^ industries, 
however, there could not be a complete uniformity in regard to the methods 
which had to be adopted to suit the peculiarities of particular indnstriee Hfd 
centres. For instance while there are only a few centres and units in eertaon 
industries such as potteries, n^eral oil, gold, etc., in other industria%* an 



textiles, engineering, tJransport services, plantations, tanneries, bidi-making, 
etc., a very large number ot centres and units m different provinces (and even 
States) had to be covered. Moreover, some of the industries are modern 
industries of the large-scale type, wherein factory legislation applies more or 
less entirely, while others are indigenous handicrafts or small-scale industries, 
where factory legislation is either inapplicable or partially applicable Thus, 
information has not been uniformly available in advance as regards the size, 
location and ownership of industrial units, such as is necessary beiore decisions 
for sampling are taken Consequently, the technique of representative sampl- 
ing had to be modified and supplemented so as to obtain whatever Jiiiormatiori 
of a reliable character was available. As far as possible, however, in ail 
industries important centres were covered. In each of these centres units were 
chosen on a sample basis, but it was possible in a few centres to cover all units. 
.The final lists of centres of survey and individual establishments were made 
out in the light of the impressions gathered during the course ot the preliminary 
tour and in consultation with local authorities. The guiding principle ni the 
selection of centres of survey was to make the survey regionally representative 
so as to discover differences in the conditions of labour m the same industry in 
different parts of the country. The selection of individual concerns was 
generally based on considerations, in order of importance ot (a) size, (b) ownei- 
ship '^private or limited) and (c) whether subject to statutory regulation or 
not. In this connection it' may be stated that the Committee were greatly handi- 
capped in sampling the units owing to the lack of complete information regard- 
ing location and number of units in the selected industries. Unfortunately 
there are no all-India employers’ organisations in some of the organised 
industries, nor are the statistics maintained by the Central and Proviucial 
Governments at all complete. Moreover, in certain unorganised iiidnstnes, 
such as shellac, carpet-weaving, bidi-making, etc, owing to their very nature, 
no such information could have been readily available in advance In certain 
cases, therefore, owing to these difficulties as well as transport difficulties and 
other exigencies, the sampling could not_be fully adhered to. Nevertheless, the 
Committee have been anxious to gather in the maximum possible information 
in the limited time at their disposal and with a view to this, they have east 
their net as wide as possible. The main instruments of ad hoc survey were 
the Questionn^aires. These were of two kinds : — (a) the main ad hoc survey 
questionnaire on points likely to be common to all the industries surveyed, 
and (b) supplementary and special questionnaires in respect of certain indust- 
ries, such as plantations, mines, railways, rickshaw pullers, port labour, munici- 
pal labour, glass, shellac, mica, etc The main questionnaire was accompanied by 
a tabular form for entering wage data and this was used wherever possible. 
In the case of certain surveys, however, such as salt, paper, cotton, woollen and 
jute textiles, dockyards, silk, cement and gold mining, it was possible to conduct 
a wage survey on a sample basis. The chief method of collection of data was 
by personal investigation of industrial establishments, examination of their 
records and contact with labour in factories and homes. The information thus 
collected was supplemented and checked with replies to the Questionnaires 
received. 

4. For the purpose of conducting enquiries, a sufficiently large field staff, 
consisting cf 16 Supervisors and 45 Investigators, was appointed. Before the 
commenceroent of field work, all the Supervisors (with the exception of those 
working in Bengal) were called to the Committee’s headquarters at Simla and 
given detailed instructions on the technique and scope of the enquiries to be 
conducted by them, the manner in which they were to submit their data, and 
the centres and units whicli they were to investigate. In addition, both Super- 
visors an4 Investigators were provided with written instructions regarding the 



use of questiounaires, sampling of concerns (where this could not be done in 
advance), filling of the wage forms, etc. In particular, they were asked not 
only to collect information on the spot but also to draw u])on every other possible 
source of information In doing so, they were required to distribute copies of 
the questiojiiiaires in the centres assigned to them not only amongst the sampled 
units but also amongst Employers’ and Workers’ associaiions m the industry 
and such other associations and individuals as wore likely to In* interested in 
the siibjej't. They were also asked to get into touch with officials of Central 
and Provincial Governments connected wiih labour and obtain such fac litics 
as might be necessary in doing their work 

5 A:5 tar as the field work in Bengal was concerned it was done by the «talf 
of the Committee nndor the guidance and supervision ot* (lie Labour (hnnmis- 
sioncr. Bengal, and Ins subordinate officers Members, however, paid visits !o 
selected coiiTres and units in Bengal to obtain first-hand knowledge of local 
labour conditions 

fi The Committee’s snrvev covered all Provinces wilh the exception ol* the 
North-West Frontier Province where none of 'the Industries selected for 
sur\ey was sufficiently important. It extended to many of the Indian States 
also, such as Kashmir, Patiala, Gwalior, Baroda, Mysore, Sandur, Travaiicore, 
Cochin, Biiiidi, Indore and some of the States of the Eastern States Agency. 
No survey was iinderlaken in the Hyderabad State as that State ])referred to 
appoint its own Labour Investigation Committee, with terms of reference identi- 
C‘il to those of this Committee, for enquiry into local labour cv)ii(litioris. 

7 111 dealing with the ad hoc survey work, several courses were open to 
tlie Committee . — (i) the Committee, as a whole, to study each industry, 
01) the surveys to, be distributed region-wise and each Member put into 
chaige of a region, and (iii) each Member to be entrusted with a few surveys 
throughout India With a view to speedy and efficient work, the third course 
vas actually adopted This departure from the usual procedure of the Coin- 
in’ Ltee as a whole dealing with the work was necessary in view of the immensity 
of the task and the necessity of maintain iiig an all-India perspective. More- 
over, it was felt that this procedure would enable Members to make a specialised 
study of labour conditions in individual industries in different parts of the 
country It was also felt that the peculiar problems of industrial labour had 
more an industry- wise than a region-wise dispersion and that the procedure 
woulVi be helpful to future legislation which has to take into consideration the 
diversified conditions of each industry. It will be seen, however, that in the 
Reports the factual material has been presented both on an all-India and 
on a i^’gional basis. 

8. Thanks and acknowledgments are due to Provincial Governments, State 
Aidhorilies, Labour Commissioners (and particularly the Labour Commissioner, 
Bengal), Directors of Industries, Chief Inspectors of Factories, Port Authori- 
ties, local bodies, employers’ and workers’ associations, managements of the 
units surveyed and all others who rendered help in the collection of the data 
presented in these Re])v)rts. 

D. V. REGE, Chairman, 

S. R DESHPANDE 1 

AHMAD MUKHTAR > Members 
B. P. ADARKAR J 

TBJA SINGH SAHNI, 

Secretary. 



PRfeFATOEY NOTE* 


The ad hoc questionnaire on the non-gazetted railway services was issued 
to the railway administrations, railway unions and other interested associations 
and individuals both m British India and Indian States in July 1944. It was 
after se\eral reniuiders that most cl* the railway administrations replied, long 
alter the last date fixed for the purpose had expired. In some cases, the 
replies were received too late to be incorporated in the report. Only six 
unions, out of 33 who received the questionnaire, sent in their replies. Major 
Bose, sometime president of the E. I Railway Employees^ Association, de- 
serves to be specially mentioned as he was the only individual who submitted 
a very elaborate moniorandum. While 1 thank all those who have responded 
to my questionnaire I must point out that the replies of sevi lal railway ad- 
iUxni>s'trations were sketchy, short, and in many cases, vague and unhelpful. 

As it was physically impossible for me to contact the administrations, 
unions and leprcsentaHves ot workers on all railways within the very short 
time* at my disposal, I sampled the following railways for field work : 

(i) North Western Railway, 

(ii) G.I.P. Railway, 

viu) B N Railv'iy, 

(iv; S.I. Railway, 

(v) Burdwan Katwa Railway, 

(vi) Bombay Port Trust Railway, 

(vii) Gwalior Light Railway, 

(viii) Baroda ^^tale Railway, 

(ix) Junagadh State Railway, 

(x) Mysore State Railway. 

The Indian Slates concerned were asked to permit my investigating staff 
to contact the railway administrations and representatives of workers. They 
took a long lime to make up their minds and, as Government were pressuig 
for an early submission of this report, it was decided to conduct a supple- 
mentary enquiry in regard tc railway services in Indian States. The railway 
replies from these States liave, however, been utilised, wherever necessary. 

In regard to civil condition, indebtedness and housing, the following 
centres on the sampled lailways were covered : — 

(i) Lahore and Dinanagar on N. W. Railway, 

(ii) Madras, Yillupuram and Shoranur on S. I. Railway, 

(iii) Bombay and Narsingpur on G.I.P. Railway, 

(iv) Kharagpur and Chakradharpur on B.N. Railway. 

I took advantage of my visit to Baroda and asked my supervisor to collect 
the necessary statistical data on the subject from that place. 


•Between July 1941 (when fliy investigating staff was appointed) and September 
1945, I sent up nine reports (including the present) to Government. 



NOTE. 

This Report is based on the findings of the Labour Investigation Com-^ 
mittee and the Government of India accept no responsibility for ^e opinions 
expressed or statements made therein. 

CHAPTER L— INTRODUCTION, 

The Railways in India have played an important part in the social, 
economic and political, progress of the country. The first railway, constructed 
more than 85 years ago, was a modest project of only 21 miles, but, from 
this small beginning, has been built up a vast and complex system of communi- 
cations, W'hicli, from the point of view of total mileage, is m excess of that 
in any other country except the United States of America. The total route 
mileage of all railways in India on 31st March 1944 was 40,512’. 

On the basis of their ownership and management, the existing railways 
of India have been classified into the following five categories : — 

(] ) State-owned and State-managed*. 

(2) State-owned and Company-managed. 

(3) Company-owned and Company-managed 

(4) Railways owned and managed by Indian States. 

(5) Railways owned and managed by the Port Trust Authorities. 

On the basis of llieir earnings and for statistical purposes, the railways 
of India have been grouped as follows • — 

(1) Class I Railv^^ys, with gross earnings of not less than Rs. 50 lakhs 
a year. 

(2) Class II Railways, with gross earnings of less than Rs 50 lakhs but 
exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs a year. 

(3*) Class III Railv^ays, with gross earnings of Rs. 10 lakhs and under. 
The folloAving table gives the available details of most of the existing 
railways, classified according to their ownership and management as' well as 
their gross earnings : — 

Table It. 

Showing the classification of most of the Indian Railways according to owner- 
ship and management as well as gross earnings as on 31,9^ March 1944. 

(A) State-owned and State-managed Railways 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Railways. 

2 

Class. 

3 

Route 

mileage 

on 

31-3.1944, 

4 

Number of 
gazetted 
employees. 

5 

Total number ol 
employees 
(gazetted as well 
as non-gazetted). 

6 

♦ 

1 

The Bengal and Assam Railway 

I 

3,460 

209 

1,16,398 

2 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway .. 

I 

3,404 

181 

76,950 

3 

The East Indian Railway 

I 

4,062 

263 

1,50,776 

4 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

I 

3,630 

212 

1,24,326 

6 

The North Western Railway 

I 

6,885 

262 

1,20,936 

6 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway 

I 

3,376 

200 

86,615 

7 

The Madras & Southern Mahratta Railway 

I 

2,941 

142 

67,672 

8 

The South Indian Railway 

I 

2,349 

130 

42,918 

9 

The Oudh & Tkhut Railway 

I 

2,684 

96 

38,300 


•Throughout tins Report, State-owned and|or State-managed railways mean those 
owned andjor managed by the Government of India. 

fF?dc Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways, pages 252-263. 
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(B) i;,ate-o.wned and Company-managed Railways. 

There are no regular railway systems at present which are State-owned 
and Company-managed The following sections which are owtoed by the 
State are managed by the Railway Administrations shown against each . — 

1. Jodhi ur Hyderabad 269 milea The Jodhpur State Railway 

2 B' zwada Extension 22 miles *) 

Tho Nizam’s State Railway. 

3 Dltonc-Kiunool 30 miles J 

'/O Company-owned and Company-managed Bailway s. 


Serial Railways. 

No. 

Class. 

Route Mileage 
on 81-3-1944. 

Number of 
employees 
(gazetted as 
well as 

non -gazetted). 

1 The Darjeeling Himalayan Railway 

II 

147 

2,285 

2 The Barsi Light Railway 

.. II 

203 

1,428 

3 The Shahdara (Delhi) Saharanpur Light Railway II 

93 

863 

4 The Dibru-Sadiya Railway 

.. II 

96 

3,470 

6 The Matheran Light Railway 

.. m 

13 

128 

6 The Bengal Provincial Railway 

.. Ill 

42 

285 

7 The Ahmedpur Katwa Light Railway . . 

.. Ill 

32 

154 

8 The Arrah Sasaram Light Railway 

.. Ill 

65 

389 

9 The Dehri Rohtas Light Railway 

.. Ill 

24 

305 


(D) Railways oimed and managed hy Indian States. 


Serial Railways. 

No. 

Class. 

Route 
Mileage on 
31-3-1944. 

employees 
(gazetted as well 
as non-gazetted). 

1 H. E. H. The Nizam’s State Railway* . 

I 

1,360 

16,116 

2 The Mysore State Railway 

I 

738 

8,004 

3 The Jodhpur State Railway . . 

I 

1,126 

8,289 

4 The Bikaner State Railway 

I 

883 

4,683 

6 The Gaekwar’s Baroda State Railway . 

* II 

737 

4,277 

6 The Jaipur State Railway 

.. II 

264 

1,417 

7 The Jamnagar Dwarka Railway 

II 

203 

1,429 

8 The Junagadh State Railway 

II 

229 

1,482 

9 The Bhavnagar State Railway 

II 

307 

3,272 

10 The Gondal State Railway 

II 

213 

1,39'3 

1 1 The Morvi State Railway 

II 

173 

l,22fl 

12 The Soindia State Railway 

.. Ill 

295 

1,188 

13 The Dholpur State Railway . 

miM 

.. Ill 

55 

381 

PR 

14 The Mewar State Railway 

.. Ill 

"146 

1,165 

(non-gazetted only) 

15 The Cutoh State Railway 

.. in 

72 

336 


* Includes Btate-owned pottions alBO» 
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(E) Railways owned and managed by the Port Trust Autlwrities 

Class 

(i) The Calcutta Port Trust Commissioner’s Railway . . Ill 
(n) The Bombay Port Trust Railway .. .. Ill 

(ill) The Madras Port Trust Railway . . . . Ill 

The importance of labour employed on railways can hardly be exaggerat- 
ed As the Royal Commission on Labour has rightly pointed out, “ the rail- 
way administrations are tlie Jargest employers ot organised labour in India, 
and their working policy as i*egards wages and other terms of employment 
re nets to some extent on industrial labour conditions throughout the 
country 

Niimeious are the ])rob]eins which affect railway labour m India Each 
railway has its own pecuhai features which affect conditions of labour em 
ployed thereon Among tliei-e may be mentioned ‘‘ the length of the radw^ay, 
the teiritories thiough winch it passes, the climatic, ethnological and other 
features iieeuliar to tliose territories, the social, economic and educational 
pi'ogiess made by tlie j[)e()pie living therein, the scope such progress affords 
Jor tlie scitusiactory working of railway labour and the other avenues of em- 
lilo^uucut open to labour Not less important arc the variations m the nature 
and extent ol the traffic available and m the earning capacity and working 
agency ot one uiilwa^ as com[)aied wuth another As dii oii'set to these factors 
may be pfaced the natural tendency for each railway to be affected by any 
scheme of inipro\ enient in conditions on other railways, a tendency strength 
ened by tlie workmen’s associations wdiich are not slow to claim and press 
for tile extension of simdar schemes to their railwaj^ The general working 
liolic’^ of tin* Railway Board as a central controlling body representing the 
CJ^o^ eminent o[ India acts ds u co-ordinatiiig force, wiiile the Indian RaiUvay 
Coiifei ('lice Association also makes its influence felt when labour questions 
ciffecting more than one railway are wider consideration’'! It may be 
added that, during rc('eni \ears, the debates and discussions in the Legislative 
Assembly lnj\e bad considerable mtiuence over policies and problems of rail- 
ivay adniniistratioii in general and of labour in particular 

Before proceeding to describe labour conditions on the various railways 
vvliicii liave repJied to my ad hoc questionnaire and in particular on those 
V, heie fi(‘ld iin estigations were carried out, it is necessary to outline briefly the 
methods of adininistration of the existing railways as they determine to a 
large e\tent the general pioblems of labour, particularly in respect of recruit- 
ment, wages and earnings, ivorkmg conditions and welfare activities. 

The executive authority for the administration of railways, until a 
Federal Railway Authority is established under the Government of India 
Act of 1935, IS the Central Government, which has delegated its powers in 
this respect to the Railway Board, which was constituted in March 1905 At 
present, the Railway Board consists of : — 

(a) The Chief Comnussioner of Railways (as the President), 

(b) the Financial Commissioner of Railways, and 

(c) three members, i.e , Member, Staff ; Member, Traffic ; and Member, 
Engineering. 

Of these five, the Member in charge of staff is responsible for handling all 
labour and establishment questions. on Indian Government railways. 


•Report, p. 136. flbid, p. 138. 


l4926DofL 
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The Railway Board lias issued rules from time to time as emanating from 
the Governor General in Council under Section 241(2) of the Government of 
India Act 1935 and these form the basis for the administration of all litate- 
owned and state-managed railways. Needless to add that the Railway Board 
exercises full powers on these railways in respect of all matters. 

With regard to state-owned and company-managed railways, the Railway 
Board’s powers are determined by agreements executed by the railway 
administrations concerned with the Government of India Copies of the 
general orders of the Railway Board affecting service conditions of employees 
on state-managed railways are ordinarily followed by these railways, tliougli 
the Railway Board has no power of enforcing them 

With regard to company-owned and company-mai^aged railways, ilie 
Railway Board does not exercise any power and cannot enforce its policy in 
respect of establishment and labour (luestions exce])t by way of suggestions to 
the administrations concerned For, the boards of directoi;j, of these eoiii- 
panics and their agents enjoy complete* freedom of nianagernent subject, how- 
ever, to the provisions of the Indian Railways Act of 1890. 

The Railway Board has no power whatsoever with regard to the enforce- 
ment of labour policy on railways owned by Indian States, the entire ad- 
ministration of which is the responsibility of the States concerned. However, 
the policy o£ the Railway Board in respect of stato-owned railways is follow- 
ed to a smaller or greater extent on these railways so as to avoid agitation on 
the part of workers. 

The chief administrative officer of each individual railway is the ‘ General 
Manager ’ in the cjse of state-owned railways or the Agent in the case of 
company-owned railways 

The General Managers of the State railways are under the direct control 
of the Railway Board and exercise such powers as are specified in the State 
Railway Code. In respect of the non-gazetted staff, with which this report 
is concerned, the General Manager^ have full powers as regai*ds establishment 
matters except the following* for wdiicli the previous sanction of higher 
authority is necessary : — 

(a) the creation of a post on a rate of pay in excess of Rs 400 p.m, 
except in the case of employees entitled to old scales of pay when the 
limit is Rs. 600 per month, 

(b) 4he grant of special pay, personal pay, etc., when the total pay 
exceeds the limits prescribed in (a), 

(c) the creation of a pensionable post, 

’ (d) the grant of an honorarium or reward in excess of Rs 500 in each 

individual case, 

^ (e) the increase in the scales of pay of establishments costing more 

than Rs 25,000 per year, unless provided for in the sanctioned budget 
and approved specifically by the Railway Board, and 

(f) the grant of hospital leave with leave salary when temporarily 
absent for medical treatment, in excess of a period of 24 months. 

The administration of railways of Indian States differs from one State to 
another, but, as a rule, the Darbar concerned exercises a great deal of power 
through its Chief Administrative Officer, the Dewan or the Prime Minister. 
The Bhaynagar Railway, for example, is administered by the Bhavnagar 
State Railway Board consisting of the Dewan of the State as its jiresident 
and the General Manager and the next senior officers as members. The Jamna- 
gar Dwarka Railway works under the orders of His Highness of Jamnagar 
■^rough the Dewan. 3’he Scindia State Railway is the property of* the 

•State Railway General Code, Vol II, Appendices, pTsS^ 
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Gwalior Darbar and is administered accordinjr to the State Rules in force. 
Broadly spf*a>cm<]:, tlie poweis ol* tbe (loneral Mana<^ers of railways in Indian 
States are considerably lesliicted For example, though the General Manager 
is the adminislrati\e head af the Mewar State Railway, all financial and 
establishnieiit matters are under the dnectioii of the Mewar Government 
The General IManager of the Scindia State Railway has full powers in matters 
of api)oinlinents and dismissals of non-gaze ttt‘d staff drawing upto Rs. 100 
per month only Similar are the powers of the General* Manager of the 
Mewar State Railway, vliile the General Manager of the Gaekwar^s Baroda 
State Railway has powers of appointing and dismissing non-gazetted staff draw- 
ing upto R.s R)0 ]ier month. On the Dholpur State Railway, the General 
Manager has powers to deal with staff drawing upto Rs 15 per mensem only. 

CHAPTER II.^EMPLOYMENT. 

The total nunihcr of employees (gazetted and non-gazetted, permanent 
and tempoi-ary) on all railways in British India and Indian States at the end 
of the real Rfld-14 was 8,89,056 The following table shows the distribution 
of employment by conimumlies during the past uine years*. 


Indian Book, 1941-45, p 679, foi figures of employment for the years 
1936 — 43, Figiiics for 1044 arc taken from the Railway Board Report. 



Showing employment hy communities. 
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♦This figure includes 14 officers loaned to the railways by the Indian Audit and Account Services (vide Report o^ the Railway Boar 1 on 
Indian Railways for 1942-43, Vol II, p 247). 

fReport by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1943-44, Vol II, pp 246-247 

JThis figure does not include 16 officers on loan from the Indian Audit and Accounts Department. 
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Tt may be seen from these data that there has been an increase, in employ- 
ment in 1944 of 1,89,903 (21.4 per cent.) workers ss compared with 1939. 
The increase is rather striking since there has been a decrease of 643 miles in 
the total route mileage of the railways during the war period 

All analysis e.f the data in table III shows that 95 6 per cent, of the 
entire labour force is employed on Glass I railways. 

Table III* . 


Showing distribution of employment on the different classes of railways. 


Categories. 


Number 

employed. 

Percentage 
to the total. 

Class I . 


8,50,274 

95 6 

Class II .... 


21,295 

2 4 

Class III 


7,457 

0 8 

Railway Board and other Railway Offices 


9,452 

11 

Railway Collieries 


594 

0-1 


Total 

8,89, 072t 

100-0 


Statistics of railway employees classified into the three well-known 
categories of gazetted, subordinate and inferior staff are not available in respect 
of class II and Class III Eailways. The available data in respect of all Class I 
railway^ (excei)tino Those of Bikaner, Jodhpur, Mysore and Hyderabad) given 
in talile IV show that 78 5 per cent, of the railway employees belong to the 
category of inferior staff. 

Table IV 

Showing distribution of employment on the majority of Class I railways 
according to the three categories of gazetted, non~gazetted and inferior staff. 


Serial 

No 

Category 



Number. 

Percentage t( 
total. 

1 

Gazetted 

.. 


1,769 

0*2 

2 

Subordinate staff 



1,76,741 

21 3 

3 

Inferior J 



6,51,479 

78*6 




Total 

8,29,989 

100-0 


Contract Labour. 

T<ib]c V gives the statistics of contract labour on four railways, which have 
supulu'd those data It is seen that there has been an increase of contract labour 
in 1944 as compared with 1939 on two railways. The Bengal Nagpur Railway 
has not only the largest number of women workers but also a fair number of 
them cm pi oy Ovl and i)aid through contractors. On the Oudh and Tiihut Rail- 
wa.y, 1,987 w^orkers in elanuary 1944 were employed by the contractors but 
paid directly by the Railway. 


• Vide Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1943-44, Volume 11, 
pages 246-247. 

t This includes the staff on loan from the Indian Audit and Accounts Departments, 
t Including the staff m the Mechanical Department. For details of data, vidt 
Report of the Railway Board for 1943-44, Vol. 2, pages 250 — ^255. • 
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Showing statistics of contract labour on four railways. 
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The All-India Railwaymen ’s Federation drew the attention of thfe Railway 
Board as early as June 1935 to the disabilities of contract labour in respect 
of hours of work and wages and rightly demanded that every contract should 
“ contain a clause specifying that the workers for that contract sliall have the 
same rules about hours of employment and weekly rest as the railway workers 
Even after the lapse of a decade and the instructions issued to the stato- 
managed railways and the recommendations made to the Company-managed 
railwayst, it is alleged by the Bengal Nagpur Railway Indian Labour Union 
that contract labour is the most exploited labour, that it is made to work 
excessive hours and that there is no security of tenure at all. In view of the 
need for improving the general standards of labour, it seems imperative that 
contiaet labour should be abolished on all railways ’L It is difficult not to 
agree with this view. 


Length of Servicse. 

Information regarding the length of service of einployeest has been sup- 
plied only by four Class I Railways, four Class II Railways and five Class III 
Railvsays These data cannot claim to be either representative (as they cover 
only a small percentage of employees) or complete (as they do not distinguish 
between temporary and permanent workers). Nevertheless, the general trend 
indicated by them is clear, pamely that, except on the Dehri Rohtas, Martinis 
Light and Barsi Light Railway, the majority of w, irkers are those who nav^ pu1 
m less than 10 years of service. 


* Aniiilified Report of the proceedings of the 10th Half-yearly rnecling between 
he Railway Board and the All India Railwaymen^s Federation for June 1935, p. 4. 

flbid, p. 5. 

fTlie data sajiplied by the railway administrations relate in some cases to the 
whole of the non-gazetted staff, though information was asked for only in respect ol 
inferior .iiid labour categories. 
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Showing length of service of non-gazetted staff on certain railways 
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*These data refer only to three departments — Accounts, Food, and Stores 

fThese data refer only to five departments— Accounts, Stores. Medical, Mechanical and G M ’s Oflfce. 
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Labour Twmovegt. 

Very few railway administratious have supplied detailed statistics of labour 
turnover in respect of the inferior and labour staff Where information has 
been given, it does not relate to the entire labour and inferior staff m all 
departments It is consequently hazardous to difn\ any definite conclu- 
sions from these scanty data IsVvertheless, it is sate to say that the number 
of workers leaving the service voluntarilj^ is somewhat considerable, parti- 
cularly because of the opeiiing up of more remunerative avenues of employ- 
ment in recent years as a result of the present war 

Absenteeism. 

Statistics of absenteeism in respect of the inferior and labour staff 
have not been supplied by many of the Railway administrations. Some, 
however, state that absenteeism is due mainly to the inferior staff return- 
ing to their villages at sowing and harvesting seasons The Darjeeling 
Himalayan Railway states that the percentage of absenteeism iii 1939 was 5 09 
whereas it increas^ to 6 20 in 1943, the chief reason^s being privilege leave 
and sickness. The Gaekwar of Baroda State Railway gives the percentage of 
absenteeism due to sowing and harvesting as 10 On the Jodhpur ^jiare 
Railway it is said to be 5 per cent at sowing in the Engineering Deparlmeut 
and 8 per cent, at the harvesting season in the Stores Department. The 
p*^rcentages of absenteeism during 1943 in the Food and Stoj*es Departments 
of the Oudh and Tirhut Railway were 5 and 2 5 respectively. The G.I.P. 
Railway estimates absenteeism for the whole staff at between 6 per cent, and 
16 per cent. Absenteeism is attributed to illness, attendance at marriages, 
other socuil and religious functions and .sowing and harvesUiig oi* crojis in 
view of these reasons the Admimstration strangely remarks that no measures 
to 1 educe it will be effective. Absenteeism, in general, is considered to be 
abnormally high on the East Indian Railway on account of malaria, abnormal 
rdiiifall in 1942 and 1943, increase in the tempo of work especially of the 
run lung staff, and malnutrition with consequent loss of immunity and lack 
of resistance power When the causes of absenteeism' are so obvious, there is 
no reason why remedial measures to counteract them should not be successful. 

Service Eules. 

The standing orders determining the relationship between the Rail- 
way Administrations and their employees on the State Railways are all 
codified 111 Ihe shaiie of Railway Servants' Conduct Rules in Appendix XI of 
the State Railways Establishment Code, Volume I. These rules relate to the 
acceptance of gifts, lending and borrowing of money, buying and selling of 
immovable property, speculation, insolvency and habitual indebtedness, com- 
munication of official documents or information, taking part in politics, member- 
ship of trade unions, etc 

A Railway servant is subject among others to the following conditions 
of service*: — 

(a) Such service is terminable at any time by either party on one 
month’s notice in writing or by the administration on one month’s pay 
in lieu of notice. 

(h) In no circumstances shall a railway seivant be entitled to pension 
though he will be eligrible for a gratuity for good, efficient, faithful and 
continuous service at the discretion of the Administration. 

Vide State Railway EsUlbliskment Code, Vol. I, para. 1503 ; also Appendix 
XXIV, Eages 337-33S. 



(c) Tl'he Administration has full power and authority at any time /of 
any reason that it may consider sufficient to suspend or dismiss or other- 
wise punish the Hallway servant according to the rules of the service 
which he is for the time being employed. 

The existing service agreement, particularly the portion relating to the 
right of the railway administration to dispense with the services of an employee 
with one month's notice without assiginng the reasons then 1 or, iids been the 
subject of much criticism by the workers. The following passage from the 
Amplified Report of the pioceedings of the sixth half-yearly meeiiiig between 
the Railway Board and the All India Railwaymen’s Federation brings out 
clearly the issues involved in this agreement . — 

‘^The Federation stated that the greatest objection to the existing agree- 
ments was that an employee could be discharged or dismissed without legal 
protection and that there was no protection aga^inst wrongful discharge as the 
employee concerned had contracted himself out of his legal rights. The 
Federation pointed out that every employee in other public bodies was entitled 
to sue for damages for wrongful dismissal whereas a person employed on 
railway, having signed an agreement, is without such a remedy. The Fede- 
ration stated that, after 12 months^ service, a man should be made permanent 
and that he should not be dismissed without proof of fraud or crime in a court 
of law. The Chief Commissioner asked if any oidmary comiiieiciai linn gave 
such rights to their employees. The Federation stated that .1 ccaiiiiu inal firm is 
open to be sued for wrongful dismissal The Chief Commissioner pointed out 
that railway servants were on a different footing and that a man in a private 
firm cannot be said to be in a better position than a man in the Railway service. 
The Federation then stated that all that they wanted was to deJete the provi- 
sion not to give the employee the ordinary rights The Board pointed out 
that the Federation's proposal went further than that recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Labour. 

Now that most of the railways are state-managed, it is claimed that railway 
servants should be placed at par with other Government servants Tlie GIF. 
Railwaymen^s Unirn in its memorandum observes that the “ present service 
agreement should be abolished, as no such agreement is taken from the Govern- 
ment servants of any other department 

There are no Service Rules on the Mewar State Railway, the Jamnagar 
Dwarka Railway, the Dholpur State Railway, the Barsi light and the Dehri 
Rohtas Railway. On the Gaekwar of Baroda State Railway and the Scindia 
State Railway, State Civil Service Rules are made applicable to their respective 
railway servants. On five railways that have responded to my questionnaire, 
the relationship with the employees is governed by service agreements only. 

Leave. 

Leave Rules on State Railways — The general principles of leave for 
railway servants are that no leave can be claimed as a right and that, when 
the exigencies of service so require, discretion to refuse or revoke leave of any 
description is reserved to the authority empowered to grant it. There are 
several types of leave of which the most important are : — (1) casual leave, 
(2) privilege leave, (3) sick leave, (4) disability leave, (5) hospital leave, 
(6) study leave and (7) extraordinary leave. Leave rules differ from one 
railway to another and from one category of staff to another {e,g, inferior 


March 1933, p. 8. 
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and workshop staff, subordinate staff, etc . ) • Again, leave rules admissible to 
subordinates of non-Asiatic domicile^ are different from those admissible to 
•other subordinates Broadly speaking, there are three sets of rules in force 
on State Kailways • — 

(a) Ex Company’s Leave Rules, which are applicable to staff employed 
in permanent comiianies’ service before they were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

(b) Fundamental Leave Rules, which apply to staff employed on Rail- 
ways managed by the Government of India {e.g y N. W. and E. B. Rail- 
ways) . 

(c) New State Railway Rules which are applicable to staff appointed on 
or after 1st April 1930 or in whose case it was specifically stipulated that 
they will be brought on the New Rules when introduced. 

It is pertinently pointed out that staff employed on the same Railway 
should be subbed to uniform sets of rules, which is not the case at present 

A very brief description of the types of leave referred to already is given 
below 


Casual Leave. 

Casual leave is a concession to enable the employees in special circum- 
stances to be absent from duty for short periods without such absence being 
treated as leave It cannot be taken in continuation with any recognised leave 
and IS not given to employees with less than 6 months’ servicef. 

Privilege Leave. 

Prmlege leave for employees on State Railways depends upon the cate- 
gory to which tliev belong (gazetted, subordinate, inferior, etc ) and tEeir length 
of service Privilege leave on average pay for inferior staff is earned on the 
following scale : — 


Table YIII. 


Length of total service. 


Leave earned. 


(1) Less than oii‘ year 

<2) one year and over but leas than 10 years 
^3) 10 years and over but less than 20 years 

( 4 ) 20 years and over . . 


Nil 

10 days in a calendar year. 
15 days in a calendar year. 
20 days in a calendar year. 


When the leave due amounts to 30 days, the railway servant ceases to 
earn further leave 

The most common complaint on almost all the sampled railways is that 
workers are unable to obtain casual leave and privilege leave owing to the 

♦Railway Establishment Code, Vol. I, paras. 714, 723. 
f State Railway Establishment Code. 
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paucity of relieving staff. The Bengal Nagpur Railway Employees’ Union 
points out further, that ‘ ‘ instances are many where permanent vacancies are not 
filled up and relieving men are made to work against these permanent vacan- 
cies Though the staff on the Bombay Port Tnust Railway are granted 
their earned leave, the Ilnion draws attention to the ob 3 ectionable practice of 
the administration in not appointing substitutes except when an employee 
goes on leave on loss of pay, which naturally throws extra burden upon those 
who are on duty Tiiere is a general feeling that there should be an adequate 
provision i‘<)i leave on a more generous scale than at present, and one union 
goes so far a , lo ‘vuggt st that all non-gazetted subordinate staff should be made 
to go on compulsory leave once in three years. 

Medical Leave 

Leave on half average pay on medical certificate may be granted to inferior 
Ftaff within The following limits : — 

TaiSle IX. 


Length of total service. 


Leave admissible. 


(1) Less than 10 years 

(2) 10 years and over but less than 20 years 

(3) 20 years and over 


Nil 

Not exceeding 15 days in a calendar year and 60 days 
in all 

Not exceeding 30 days in a year and 120 days in all 
including such leave taken before completion of 
20 years^ service. 


Disability Leave. 

The General Mlanager of a State Railway is empowered to grant disability 
leave to an employee “ who is disabled by injury intentionally inflicted or caused 
in or in consequence of the due performance of his official duties or in conse- 
quence of his official position The Period of this leave is as certified by the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Railway and should not ordinarily exceed 24 months 
in the total period of service. This can, however, be combined with any other 
kind of leave and is treated as duty m calculating service for gratuity. 


Hospital Leave. 

Hospital leaAc may be granted to employees other than officers of the 
Superior Establishment while under medical treatment for injuries sustained 
on duty on salary equal either to average or half average pay as the autho- 
rity granting it may consider necessary. The leave may be granted by the 
Railway Board to such extent as may be considered necessary 

Extraordinary Leave. 

In special circumstances and when no other leave is, by rule, admissible, 
extraordinary leave may be granted without pay. 

* State Railway Establishment Code, Vol. II, para. 2, P 122 

t State Railway Establishment Code, Vol. I, page 75, para. 743. 
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Daily -rated and temporary staff 

Except otherwise provided m the contract, a teiiipoiary railway servant 
Ditty be granted leave on the following scale : — 

(a) Extraordinary leave without pay for not more than 3 months at a 

time. 

(b) 10 days^ leave with pay on completing one yearns service. 

Leave may be granted to daily rated employees on the same scale as that 
of inferior servants, except in the case of daily rated running staff who are 
eligible for leave on half pay upon medical certificate up to 30 days in a year* . 

Leave to apprentices is also granted with fulL stipend for one month on 
grounds of health. 

Leave Buies on Railways in Indian States, 

Leave Rules for inferior staff on a few of the railways ovned and managed 
by the Indian States are summarised below • — 

On the Dholpur State Railway, every permanent employee is allowed 10 
days’ casual leave whereas the menial staff getting under Rs. 7 are entitled 
to 15 days Privilege leave for one month is granted to every permanent 
em])loyee except the menials getting under Rs. 7|- who are allowed privilege 
leave only under special circumstances Sick leave is granted on full pay 
for 2 months and half pay for four months on production of a medical certi- 
ficate. Employees getting below Rs 7|- per mensem can be granted leave on 
full pay for 3 months, if under treatment in the State hospital. In addition, 
there is provision for extraordinary casual leave, special casual leave, pilgrimage 
leave, compulsory leave, etc The Bhavnagar Railway givch lea\e according 
to tue State Civil Service Regulations. On the Jamnagar Dwarka State Rail- 
way, menials are not eligible for any leave as a matter of right but leave to the 
extent of one month with pay or without pay can be given by the head of the 
department concerned at his discretion 

Leave Rules on other Railways 

Leave rules for inferior staff on some of the other railways are as fol- 
lows : — 

R./i., yl./iT., BDR and K.F, Railways {McLeod tf Co ) 

Leave rules for the inferior staff on the four railways under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. McLeod & Co, are almost identical with those m force on 
the ibiatc Railways of the Government of India No leave with pay is ordinarily 
granted to staff whose services are terminable on 24 hours' notice. 

The Dehn Rahfas and the Matheran Light Railway 

The Dehri Rohtas Railway gives only one month’s leave including privi- 
lege, sick and casual leave On the Matheran Light Railway, the junior staff 
get 15 days’ leave and 10 days’ sick leave in a year 

Leave rules quoted above give a very rough picture in regard to the 
conditions of service of the inferior staff. The unions rightly claim that such 
conditions should be standardised all over. 

Labour Officers. 

There exists on several railways some sort of machinery for enquiring into 
the grievances of workers This consists mostly of staff committees whose 
constitution and functions will be described in another chapter There 

* State Railway Establishment Code, Yol, I, page 75, para, 730. 
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may, in addition, be persoiuiel officers on some of the railways On the East 
Indian Railway, there is an Employment Officer assisted by Labour Advisers 
ill each of the three worksliops, out' of whoso duties is to investigate the 
grievances of workers Similarly, there are Personnel Officers on the various 
Divisions. Serious complaints against the supervisory staff form the subject 
of departmental enquiries On the B r> & C I Railway, there is an organisa- 
tion controlled by the staff officer which is mostly engaged in cases pertaining 
to liquidation of debts There is also a labour officer to handle all labour ques- 
tions arising in the vorksliop at Ajmer On the G I. P. Railway, there is 
a Liaison Officer to enquire into the grievances of workshop employees. He 
may investigate the ginevances of other employees as well, if necessary ; no special 
machinery having been set up for this purpose On the Baroda State Rail- 
way, the Personal Assistant to the General Manager acts as the Labour Officer 
and scrutinizes all appointments and dismissals. Besides, the State has set 
up an Adalat to which the employees can appeal against the decis^ions of the 
Railway Officers On the Oudh and Tirlmt Railway, the grievances of workers 
are enquired into by District Officers There is a Labour Welfare Officer on 
the Bombay Port Trust Railw^ay On the four railways under the manage- 
ment of Messrs Mcleod & Co , an officer lias been placed on special duty to go 
round the sections to look after the welfare of the staff On the Nortii Western 
Railwa 5 % staff councils and workshop committees, Labour and Assistant staff 
w^ardens are in existence for the benefit of woikers The general managers of 
smaRer railways directly look into the grievances of their subordinates On ihe 
whole, ihe position %s highlx^ nnsaUs factory as only half-hearted measures have 
been taken %n this diieciion 

The general complaint of the unions against the existing machinery for 
enquiring into the grievances of woikers may be summarised follow^s — 

1. The appellate authority seldom interferes with the decisions of the 
Heads of Departments, especially in disciplinary matters. 

2. An appeal is sometimes with -held by the subordinate officer on 
technical grounds that it is a repetition of a previous appeal and that no new 
facts have been adduced to merit reconsideration of the case. Major A. N. 
Mallick alleges that ‘‘ although it is laid down that when an appeal is with- 
held the appellant should be informed of the reasons for it, innumerable cases 
can be cited to prove that this rule is observed more in its breach than in its 
observance. But the greatest stumbling block for appellants is the rule which 
states that no appeal lies against the with-holding of an appeal by a competent 
authority ’L 

3. The accused person is not given the right of repre‘ entation by his 
union . 

4 There are restrictions on the rights of unions making representations 
to the railway administration in respect of individual ca^es {Vide chapter on 
Trade Unions) . 

5. As alleged by the All India Railwaymen’s Federation, there are con- 
siderable delays in the disposal of grievances represented bv tfie muons to the 
Conciliation Officer, Railways*. The E I.R. Employees' Association points 
out in its Memorandum that “ the powder delegated to the Conciliation Officer, 
Raib.vays, is not only insufficient but also that he has not the power to enforce 
his decisions. As Administrations are directly under the Railway Board, 


* Amplified Report of the Proceedings of the 17th half-yearly meeting between 
the Railv/ay Board and the All India Railwaymen's Federation, May 1939, page 4. 
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the Conciliation Officer’s decision is reported to the Railway Board who, if 
they agree, communicate their decis>if)u to tlu‘ Aduuuistratiori, in which case 
there is an end to the matter — but if they don’t, they correspond with the 
Labour Department which drags ou the case for a further length of time. It 
has been the experience of this Association that the present arrangement is 
altogether anomalous and should either be scrapped or scope and powers pf 
enJorcement given 

Corruption. 

It is an open secret that corruption is widespiead among several categories 
of staff, particularly in the Transportation Dejiaihnent As the Chief Com- 
missioner oi Railways pointed out at the 14th halt-yeailj^ nuetiiio between tnc 
Railway Board and the All India Railway men’s Federation, “ the real truth 
of the matter was that it paid the merchants to pay something to the railway 
staff and get facilities which wx're not permissible under the rules and that 

while the staff made money, the Raih\av lost 'j'lio evil has, 

indeed, assumed enormous proportions during Iho last few years on account 
of controls by Provjincial and ('ential Go\ernments and black marketing and 
profiteering by merchants. 

In the course of my tour, I interrogated a large number of employees and 
I vas startled to find that each one made an open confession of the tact that he 
took bribes. They attributed this to low incomes though it is a fact that 
bribery is not confined only to the low paid stall Eac'li station has an income 
in proportion to its traffic and, in a large number of cases, each one of the 
employees posted there has his share. It was even pointed out that, as many 
people were anxious to be posled on ‘ paying ’ station.s, tlu'> ((>ok care to see 
that they did not displease tl eir superiors in other words, the railway staff 
did not only accept illegal gratifications from the public ; they also bribed 
the Establishment staff for leave, promotion, transfers, etc It is a great pity 
that, although this evil has assumed serious proportions, not much care and 
attention appear to have been bestowed on it. For example, it should have 
been possible for several railways to post a young and enthusiastic gazetted 
officer of an irreproachable character at each big station like Delhi, Lahore, 
Howrah, Bombay, etc. with powers to hear complaints on the spot and detect 
cases of illegal gratification Ills piesemc would have exercised a healthy 
influence on the staff and the evil would have been considerably checked. 
SimiJarJy, an inviolable time-limff oi* three years or so at a station should have 
been possible for staff who are iii a position to extract bribes (Station Masters, 
Assistant Station Masters, Booking clerks, Parcel clerks, Goods clerks, etc., 
etc.R This has not been done While I make these two suggestions, I 
should not be understood to mean that they are enough to end the nefarious 
practice of bribery and corruption The problem is vast and comprehensive 
and demands a thorough enquiry by a competent officer It is not possible 
for me to make more than a passing refeience to it in this report 

Quite recently, efforts have been made to put down corruption among the 
railway employees In the report of the Railway Board for 1912-43, it was 
obaerved : ‘ ^ special police and railway staff have been employed for this purpose 
and a number of convictions have been obtained in the courts, while other cases 
have been put before the Special Tribunal set up by the Government to deal 
with cases of corruption on the Railways and in other Departments ”.t The 

* Amplified Report of the proceedings of the 14th half-yearly meeting between 
the Railway Board and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, November 1939, p. 8. 

page 6. 

j^ypl I, pp. 31-32. 
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import tor 1943-44 adds : “ in order to expedite the final disposal' o| oaoeii ptti 
up for trial, the Government increased the number of special tribunals dealh^ 
with cases oi corruption These efforts have hardly touched the fniij^e of 
the problem and my discussions with some of the railway officers go to show 
that tiiese cannot in themselves eradicate the evil 


CHAPTER ni.— RECRUITMENT. 

On all State owned and State-managed railways, the authority for re- 
cruiting non-gazetted staft* against sanctioned posts vests in the General 
Manager or any other officer to whom he may delegate his powers. I’he 
General Manager is also responsible for laying down the procedure for such 
recruitments. 

The general principles regarding the appointment of non-gazetted staff, 
as laid down in Appendix IT of the State Railway Establishment Code, Volume 
I, are as follows 

(1) No racial discrimination shall be made in fillmg appiontments 
(Itulc 7). 

(2) Selection Boards shall be constituted by a Divisional Superinten- 
dent or the head of an office or Department in which appointments are 
being made (Rule 71} 

(o) In making selection, Selection Boards shall so regulate their selec- 
tion that effect shall be given to instructions issued by the Railway Board 
from time to time regarding the percentages reserved for the various 
minority communities in diiect recruitment to Subordinate ITadway Ser- 
vices (Rules 76). 

(4) Subject to the provisions of the foregoing rules, sons of employees 
or of retired employees, who have rendered special service to the Railway 
may he given preferential consideration which should not exceed a bonus 
of 10 per cent, of marks otherwise gained by the candidate or its equi- 
valent if any other system of assessing the value of a candidate is adopted 
(Rule 77). 

The methods of recruitment of non-gazetted staff for the different de- 
partments on the State Railways are summarised below. 

1 Traffic Department — Candidates for the posts of Station Masters are 
recruited initially as students to be trained in telegraphy, transportation and 
commercial subjects. On a satisfactory completion of training, they are 
eligible for ap])ointment as signallers on probation for a year. Signallers are 
promoted as Assistant Station Masters, and Assistant Station Masters as Sta- 
tion Masters, provided their conduct and work are satisfactory. 

, In respect of outdoor clerical staff, recruitment is made normally to the 
lowest post of Assistant Number Taker or Number Taker. 

For the lowest category of firemen, recruitment is made initially as’ 
cleaners in sheds and locomotives After they learn their duties, they are 
promoted as firemen provided they have the requisite degree of literacy and 
efficiency. Candidates for the post of intermediate categories of firemen must 
be literate in the vernacular with powers of observation and good memory, 
and recruitment may be made initially as cleaners or directly as firemen after 
a course of training. For the highest category of firemen, candidates ara 
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recruited either as apprentice fiteriieh or firenlfen direct. Drivers are recruit- 
ed' frdm thfe i^anks of firemen. Guardb are appointed to the lowest grade in 
the fii*st iilBtance and later promoted to the higher grades according to their 
iiient 

2. Commercial Department , — Candidates for the post of Ticket Collectors, 
Booking Clerks and other staff of the Commercial Department are required to 
undergo a practical training for a specified period before they are appointed 
to these posts 

3. Dngmcermg Department , — Permanent Way and Signal Interlocking 
Staff are appointed initially’’ as apprentices to be trained for a specified period 
during which they are paid a subsistence allowance. The apprentices arc 
examined at the end of each year and are eligible, after a, satisfactory comple- 
tioii of their training, for appointment as Permanent Way and Signal Inter* 
locking Inspectors. 

4. Inferior Staff — Inferior staff such as peons, watchmen, gangirieu, 
porters, pointsmen, galemen, etc , are recruited direct hiy the department 
concerned from the local men, as and when required Semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers are generally reciuited from the different localities us on the 
Oudh an.l Tirhut Padway and are normally promoted to Idl in higher grade 
podts. Certain categories of inferior staff fike pointsmen, jamadars, gatemen, 
signalmen, etc, are lecruited either direct or in some cases by piomotiou from 
unskilled workmen as on the Bombay Port Trust Railway. 

Registers of Appointments and Dismissals. 

On almost all Ciass I railways, some form of record or register of appoint- 
ments and dismissals is kept The replies state that these registers are regularly 
examined by an officer and the entries duly initialled. Amo^g Class II rail- 
ways, which have replied, the Bhavnagar State Railway, the Jamnagar Dwarka 
Railway, the Cadv war’s Baroda State Railway and tlie Barsi Liglit Railway 
keep proper registers wliieh are examined periodically by administrative officers. 
Among Class 111 railways, which have responded to my questionnaire, only 4 — 
the Mewar State Railway, the Scindia State Railway, the Dholpur State Rail- 
way and The Jagadhri Light Railway — maintain such registers 

All the ra]h^ays which have replied to the questionnaire state that there 
have been no conqil dints regarding either the existing methods of recruitment 
or the niaiutenance of registers and that no change is desired in view of the 
satisfactory working of the present system. These views are, howev^er, not 
shared by the unions. The cbniplaiiits of the workers in respect of recruit- 
ment on some of the railways are summarised below : — 

' East Indiain Railway. 

It is alleged that no register of employment is maintained for inferior staff 
on the East Indian Railway. The East Indian Railwaymen’s Union points 
out that subordinate officers empowered to recruit staff often resort to remove 
old employees to fill up vacancies to increase thejir own emoluments. Corrup- 
tion in these matters is always supported by higher authorities, if any appeal 
is made, on different grounds Removal of these difficulties can only be achieved 
if trade unions are taken into confidence 

B. N. Railway. 

On the B. N. Railway, it is pointed out by the B N R Employees’ Union 
that no register for employment is generally maintained, that there are no 
Selection Boa^diS fbr the recruitment of either the clerical or the technical staff, 
and that the sons apd relatives of employees are not given preference. 
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G. I. P. Bailway. 

’The G. I. 1?. Eailwaymen’s Union points out that no definite rules ar^ 
observed in the matter of recruitment ot Guards and Ticket Examiners and 
preference is given in many Cdses to Anglo-Indians. It is also alleged that 
no proper record of the date of joining of gangmen has been kept. 

Bombay Port Trust Kailway. 

The Bombay Port Trust liailwaymen s Union observes that recruitment 
should be made by Head Office as it would eliminate alleged malpractices con- 
nected with employment and discharge by the foreman. It points out fur- 
ther that the strengin of different categories of staff is not specifically de- 
fined in the schedule of staff, that only a lump sum is sanctioned for the entire 
inferior staff and that the Head of tlie Railway Department is empowered to 
spend the amount as per requirements The result, according to the Union, 
is that promotions cannot be claimed for want of information about the num- 
ber of posts in each category. 

Apprenticeship. 

On all State Railways, there is a regular system of apprenticeship and 
pre employment practical training m respect of certain classes and categories 
of workers in the Electrical, Mechanical and Loco Departments On the 
Jodhpur Railway, there is no regular system of apprenticeship for ordinary 
and supervisory posts. In certain cases, however, individuals have been ap- 
poinbed as apprentice P.W Is and trained for these posts There is no 
system of apprenticeship on se\eral Class HI Railway — the Bombay Port 
Trust, the Matheran, the Jagadliri aiid the Jamnagar Dwarka Railway. On 
the Dholpur State Railw^ay, apprentices at’e trained only as and when requir- 
ed. On the Mewar State Railway, apprentices are selected by a competitive 
cxajuination. 

On several railways — Oudh Tiihiil Bengal Nagpur, Martin’s Light and 
Mysore State Railw^a^s — the period of apprenticeship counts towards total 
service. But, on the Scmdia State Railway, the apprenticeship period is not 
taken into consideration for total service 

Promotion. 

There is no regular system of promotion — graded or time-scale — on the 
Jagadhri, the Dholpur, the Scindia State, and the four railways under the 
management of Messrs. M’cleod & Co The normal channels of promotion of 
the vaiious subordinate classes of workers on the State Railways, as stated in 
Appendix II of the State Railway Establishment Code, Volume I, are given in 
a tabular form in the following statement 

I . — Transportation {Traffic) Department. 

{%) Station Masters 
Signallers 


Assistant Station Masters (Lower Grades) 
Station Masters (tower Grades). 
Asstt. Station Masters (Higher Grades). 
Assistant Controllers. 

I 

Assistant Yard Foremen. 

Station Masters. 

Controllers 
Yard Foremen. 

Traiuqpovt»tio» Inepeoton. 


Assistant Hoad Signallers. 

I 

Head Signallers. 
Telegraph Inspectors. 
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(i?) Onanls 
Prol)ationi».ry CiianH 
(j!f»ods or Passenger Guaitla 
Asstt. Station Masters (Higher Grades). 

Assistant Controllers. 

Assistant Ynrd Foremen. 

Station Maatei'a. 

Controllers. 

Yard Foremen 

Tianaportation Inspectors. 

(ut) Outdoor elei ical staff. 

Assistant Nnmbci Takois 
Number 1 ak< i s 
Hoad Nuinb( r Takt rs 
Ya id Sepi 1 visors 

II . — Commercial Department, 

(i) Ticket Collectors. 

I 

Ticket Collectors. 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors. 

Tram Conductors (on certain Hallways). 
Chief Ticket fnspector 

(ii) Coaching Clerks. 

(ni) Goods Clerks. 

Coaching Branch. 

Assistant Booking Clerks 
Assistant Luggage Clerks.* 

Assistant Parcel Clerks. 


Relieving General Clerks. 
Senior Asstt Booking Clerks. 

Head Coaching Clerks. 

Head Parcel Clerks. 

I 


Assistant Commercial Inspectors. 
Commercial Inspector®. 
Goods Inspectors. 

Traffic Canvassers. 

Chief Goods Inspectors. 
Senior Commercial Inspectors. 


Goods Branch, 

Tally Clerks. 

Asstt Transhiiiment and Goods clerks. 
Transhipment and Goods clerks. 

Hoad Transhipment Clerks. 

Chief Goods Clerks. 
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III . — Transportation {Power) and Locomotive Departments, 


Drivers. 


Cleaners 


‘ Boy ’ Firemen. 

I 


Firt non. 


Shunters. 

Drivers. 

I 

Ass slant I.,ocon*oti ve Ff*r* men. 

J 


Apprentices. 

I 

Fitters IShed). 
Chargemeii (Shed). 
Assistant Foremen (Shed), 


Lof omotive Inspectors and Fuel tors. Locomotive Foremen. 


IV . — Engineering Department. 


(t) Permanent Way Staff 
(ti) Signal and Interlocking Staff 

Permanent Way Staff. Signal and Inferloclcing Staff 

Apprentice Permanent Way Inspector Apprentice Signal and Interlocking Inspector. 


Assistant Permanent Way Inspector 
Permanent Way Inspector. 


Assistant Signal and Interlocking Inspector. 
Signal and Interlocking Inspector 


The two broad principles governinfr premolion are seniority and merit 
On all railways, promotion is made according to strict seniority upto a certain 
grade, and thereafter, it is according to merit. In other words, all promotions 
to the higher grades are made by selection which involves discrimination. 
This I'as been the cause of much discontent among the workers. The All India 
Railwaynicu’s Federation complained in 1935 “ that the system of selection 
rather encourages favouritism and suggested that every promotion should 
ordinarily be made by seniority 

The following points emerging from the representations made by Kail- 
unions deserve careful consideration in regard to minimising the com- 
plaints of workers in respect of promotion by selection, wherever it is un- 
avoidable • — 

(a) On some railways the unit for promotion is the District or Divi- 
sion while on others it is the whole line Many of the unions have sug- 
gested thf^t the whole line should be the unit for promotion. 

(b) The E‘I R Employees’ Association points out that non-selecti m 
posts are suddenly declared ^s selection posts, resulting in frequent 
supersessions In the light of complaints of this nature on certain other 
railways «ns well it seems necessary to define selection posts in all de- 
partments on a uniform basis. 

♦ Amplified report of the proceedings of the 10th half yearly meeting betw<‘Pn 
the Railway Board and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. June 1935, 
pa.ge 11. 
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(e) The B.N.R. Employees* Association notes that sometimes posts in 
the higher grades are abolished with the result that the doors of promo- 
tion are closed to the staff. It notes further that new grades are created 
with a view to giving promotion to particular individuals. It adds 
** If a thorough examination is instituted as to ho\v promotions are given 
To the staff, it is expected that many eases of irregular promotions will 
be brought to light and one will not be far wrong to construe that corrup- 
tion prevails 

(d) The B.B. & C.I Railwaymen’s Union complains that Selection 
Boards are not £1 t\ ays constituted’ for deciding ca^es of promotion 8om‘* 
times, they are costituted by officers who are not of equal rank as recom- 
mended by the D*Souza Committee It adds further that selection posts 
are not always announced in advance for the information of the staff as 
required under the provisions of the State Railway Establishment Code. 

(e) On some of the Class I Railways, it is alleged that Anglo-Indiaps 
are promoted rapidly from one grade to another purely on communal con- 
siderations. 

(f) On the B. & A Railway, the union alleges that senior members of 
the staff are often superseded by the juniors by standard of merit figur(^s 
allotted to them. Any appeal preferred against such selections is not 
taken notice of on the ground that no appeal lies against the selectloh 
committee. 

Major A N Mallick points out the following defects in regard to the 
composition and procedure of Selection Boards with special reference to the 

E.I.R. — 

(a) The inadequacy of time given in interviewing candidates. 

(b) The reluctance to hold written examination and, when one is 
held, to adopt varying standards without any set svllabns 

(c) Sometimes the members of the Selection Boards are directly 
subordinate to the Chairman, which is neither fair to the candidate nor 
does Jt inspire confidence. 

(dl “ The number of posts for which candidates are selected is some- 
times specified but future prospects are not at all mentioned 
Representation of Minority Communities. 

Now that a large number of railways are under the management of Bie 
Go^ eminent of India public opinion has been increasmglv asserting itself in 
th^ matter of the representation of minority communities in railway services, 
particularly in the superior posts. On the recommendation of Mr. Frank D* 
Beuza, who was placed on special duty in 1939 to review the working of the 
rules and orders relating to the reprc^’cntation of minority communities in the 
service of the State-managed railways, a Subordinate Service Commission was 
set up on the North Western Railway under the direct control of the Railway 
Board The Commission which consists of a Chairman and two members lias 
its hcad((uarter^ at Lahore It commenced functioning with effect from the 
15th July, 1942*. In spite of the abnormal conditions created by the war 
and severe competition in recruitment with the other departments, the Com- 
mission were able to hold 89 selections during the year in order to fill 3,702 
vacancies in various grades of subordinate railway services The Govern- 

nienf of India intend establishing similar commissions on other railways if the 
experiment on the North Western Railway is successful. 

* Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1942-43, Volume T, page 
31. 

t Report by the Railway Bkiard on Indian Railways for 1943-44, Volume I, page 
34 . - 
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For direct recruitment to subordinate posts, the Government of India 
decided (vide Home Department's Resolntion No F 14|17-B|33-Ests , dated 
the 4th July 1934), that there should be reservations for different minority 
communities for railways as a whole as under : — 

(a) Muslims . . . . . . 25 per cent. 

(b) Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians . 8 per cent. 

(c) jMinority communities other than Muslims, domicil- 
ed Europeans and Anglo-Indians . . . . 6 per cent. 

The total reservations in accordance with the percentages given above 

were to be secured by fixing a percentage for each railway having regard to 
the i^opulation ratios of Muslims and other minority communities m the 
areas served by the Railway 

In ])iirsua]ice of the undertaking given in the Central Legislative Assembly 
in 1942 the Government of India issued orders in August 1943 reserving 
8-1!?. por cent of the vacancies in the surbordinate services of the State RaiL 
ways as a whole to scheduled castes 

How far the principle of communal representation has helped the IMus- 
lims is brought oid m the following statement which Moulvi Mohammad Abdul 
Ghani made on Ihe floor of the Legislative Assembly (Central) on the 20th 
February 1945, while moving a cut motion in respect of the Railway Budget • — ' 

“ Our position in the Superior Gazetted Service in 1934 was 4.67 per cent, 
and m 3944 it came to only 9.88 per cent The progress per year has been 
about .58 ])er cent, which means that it will take 47 years to complete oi>r 
quota of 27 per cent 

In the second class of service, i e , the Senior Subordinate Service, our 
po&'ition in 3934 WckS 4 84 per cent and in 1944 it wa.s only 8 21 per cent This 
means that we have secured only 3.37 per cent. That means that it will lake 
72 years to complete our quota 

In the last service, that is the service taken as a whole, the total number 
of persons working in all railways in 1934 including the Railway Board and 
the Railwa.y Clearing Accounts Office was 7,01 436, of which the Miissa -mans 
were 1,51,634, i e , 21 61 per cent Now, the total number of persons in 1941 
working on all the railways is 8,89,072 Of these, the Mussalmriiis 
2,09,190, ie, 23 52 per cent We have gained only .212 per cent per year, 
which means that we shall take 127 years to complete our quota This is the 
position of the Miissalmans in the railway services in a nutshell 

It was apparently to improve this position that Mr. Frank D' Souza made 
the following recommendations in bis report in 1940’’^ — 

(i) that on Selection Boards for recruitment there should be not less 
than three oflicers, none of whom should be directly subordinate to any 
other and that there should be a Muslim or at least one member of a 
minority community on each such Board (paragraph 50) ; 

(ii) Iliac 50 per cent, of the vacancies in the clerical staff of Estab- 
lishment Branches should be reserved for members of minority commu- 
nities (paragraph 94) ; 

(lii) ‘‘ that the tenure of office of Muslim officers in Establ’slimcnt 
Branches may normally exceed that of officers of other communities, 
subject to a maximum period of three years, and that Muslim officers of 
other Departments, e.g., Accounts, should also be considered for posting 
to Establishment Branches (paragraph 96) ; 

Mhde Review of the working of the Rules and Orders relating to the represent- 
ation of minority communities in the services of State-managed railways by F D' 
Souza, 1940, page 81. 
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(iv) ** that Selection Boards should be constitute^ for dealing witti 
cases of promotion when seniority is not the determining factor and that 
orders for the constitution of such Boards and their procedure should 
issue on the lines suggested (paragraph 115) 

The principle of communal representation is applied in tjie case of direct 
recruitment only. Direct recruitment is even admissible, as some of the replies 
go 1o show, to intermediate grades to the extent of 20 per cent of vacancies hut 
this 'IS 'not utilised to adjust com'm'imal disproportions Seniority cum suit- 
ability IS the basis of promotion The Government have rejected the demand 
for })romotion on communal basis as, among other things, 'it will .result ill 
the supersession of men merely because they belong to other communities. 
The number of Muslims in higher grades is small. It was probably for this 
reason that the Go\enment made a statement on the floor of the Central Legis- 
lature in 1931 expressing their desire to see the Muslim community adequate- 
ly represeuted in ihe posts of staff officers, office superintendents, head-clerks, 
(tc, when suitably qualified and senior Muslim employees were available''^. 
It IS alleged that no advance has been made in this direction. 

Generally speaking, no special favours are shown to any particular class 
or commuinty m the matter of starting pay or promotion. But, on railways, 
Anglo-Indian and domiciled European employees are started on a minimum 
pay of Ivs 55 per month in those categories m which they have a special reser- 
vation lor locruitment This is a matter of policy decided upon by the 
Government of Indial There is, however a considerable amount of resent- 
ment among Indian employees over this question They feel that their 
standard of living is low because of their meagre earnings and that the joint 
family system under which they live, unlike Anglo-Indians and Eui*opeans, 
(‘qually necessitates an increased initial salary for them. 

It is not 111 respect of a higher start alone that the distinction between 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans on one side and Indians on the other side 
persists On some railways, there are running rooms exclusively for the use 
of Anglo-Indians and Europeans. Indian running rooms are far inferior in 
se\ eral respects — crockery, furniture, servants, etc , etc. — to European running 
rooms It IS hjgh time this distinction were abolished and the entire running 
stall' treated alike foi purposes of running rooms. 

Temporary Staff. 

Eecruitmont during the war to fill in permanent posts has been made on 
a temi)orary basis and it is understood that, at the end of the war, such workerg 
will have make way for ex-servicemen. With a view to keeping the maximum 
number of vacancies for them, an embargo was placed by the Railway Board 
on confivmatiou of staff The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, however, 
urged 111 its half-yearly meeting with the Railway Board on the 19th Septem- 
ber 3 944, that the staff recruited on a temporary basis before the war has 
continued to remain temporary although they might have been made perma- 
nent but for the embargo that they should not be displaced and that the 
Jrtaff recruited temporarily during the war should also be absorbed as far as 
possible by means of post-war developmental schemes 

^ Vide Legislative Assembly Debates, 1943, Vol. Ill, page 373 

Fixed m pursuance of the provisions of Section 242(2) of the Government 
of India Act, 1945. The reasons for the Government's policy are stated in paragraph 
4 of the Home Dcjiailinent Resolution No. 14-5-1938-Establishments (Special), dated 
the 1st May, 1939 ’k Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol 1, No. 9, dated 22nd Feb. 
1941, page 536 

4 Amplified Report, page 4. 
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IPenallieB anil Pnnialiineiit^ for Railway Servants. 

Tlie State Railway Establishment Code (VoL 1)"* empowers the Railway 
a6iiiinistrations to impose the foilowiii" penalties lu disciplinary matters . — 

(a) Censure, 

(b) withdrawal or forfeiture of privileges, i e., free passes, etc. , 

(c) dues, including forfeiture or reduction of running allowances in 
the case of tram and running staff ; 

(dj withholding of increments or promotion, including stoppage at an 
efficiency bar, ' 

(e) rediiclion to a lower post or time-scale or to a lower stage in a time 
scale, 

(f) recovery from pay, ot the whole or part, of any ixanuiiary loss 
caused by negligence or breach of orders, 

(g) suspensions, 

(h) removal from the service, 

(i) dismissal from the service, 

(j; with-holding of the whole or part of provident fund contribution 
or gratuity m accordance with the i^rovisions of the State Railway Pro- 
vident Fund and Gratuity Rules, and 

(k) reducing or with-holding the maximum pension admissible in 
accordance with the provisions of the rules governing the grant of pen- 
sions. 

Items (c), (d), (e) and (f) are alleged to be contrary to tlie iirovisions 
of the Payment of Wages Act. Moreover, the rules lay down that every order 
im}>osiiig a penality on a railway servant is required to be commiinicalcd in 
writing, and, though the lailway servant is required to submit a wu'itten ex- 
planatio i withm a (letmite period of time, the process ot charge-sheeting ' 
and' ie|Tl>ing, according to the unions, has become farcical, for it is alleged 
that in a large number ot cases, particularly in respect of the inferior staff, the 
charge sheets do not contain specific charges and that the replies given by the 
emi^ioyees are practically ignored. 

CHAPTER IV.— HOURS OF WORK AND WORKING CONDITIONS 

. By the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930, a new Chaiitei (Chaplei 
VJ*A) has been added to the Indian Railways Act, 1890, dealing with the 
hours of employment and periods ot rest of railw’ay servants in conformity 
with the obligations which the Government of India undertook, when they rati- 
fied the International hours of work (Washington) and the Weekly rest 
(Geneva) Conventions in July 1921 and July 1923 respectively, 

* Under Section 71E of the Indian Railw^ays (Amendment) Act, 1930, the 
Governor-General-in-Council issued certain rules known as the '' Railway 

• Servants' Hours of Employment Rules, 1931" and, shortly afterwards, cer- 
tain subsidiary instructions were circulated under the authority of the Railway 
Board. The Act, the Rules and the Subsidiary Instructions are generally 
referred to as the ‘ Hours of Employment Regulations though only the 
first two have statutory force. 

• The Hours of Employment Regulations are applicable to all categories of 
staff with the exception of (a) running staff, (b) the chowkidars, watermen, 
sweepers, gatekeepers, etc., (c) persons who hold positions of supervision or 


Page 169 — ^para. 1702. 
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Bumagement or who are employed in a confidential capacitt^, and (d) peTCona 
employed in a factory within the meaning of the Indian Ffeotoriee Act. The 
exclusion of staff in the first three categories does not absolve the Supervisor 
of Railway Labour from watching their conditions of work. The fourth 
category of employees is covered by the Factories Act. 

TJie mam provisions of the Hours of Employment Resrulations are as 
follows : — 

(1) ** A railway servant, other than a railway servant whose employ- 
ment is essentially intermittent, shall, not be employed for more than 
sixty hours a week on the average in any month (Section 71C(1)) 

(2) ‘‘A railway servant whose employment is essentially inf|brmlt- 
tent shall not be employed for more than 84 hours in akiy week 
(Section 71C(2)). 

(3) “ Temimrary exemptions of railway servants from the provision! 
of tihe above sub-sections (1) and (2) may be made in case of exceptional 
pressure of work, accidents or when urgent work is required to be done 
tio the railway or rolling stock, provided that overtime is paid at not 
less than one and a quarter times the ordinary rate of pay 

(4) ** A Railway servant whose duties are not essentially intermit- 
tent shall be given a rest of not less than 24 consecutive hours each week 
commencing on Sunday, thougli the Governor-General-in-Council may, 
by rules ra^de under Section 71B, specify the classes of railway servants 
who may be granted rest on a scale lower than 24 consecutive hours or 
grant temporary exemptions m case accidents, exceptional pressure 
of work, etc , at specified in sub-section (3) of Section 71 C, provided that 
compenssatory periods of rest are granted for the periods of rest fore- 
gone 

(5) “A Railway servant exempted under the provisions of sub-section 
(3) of Section 71D from the grant of rest shall not be required to work for 
21 days without a resi of at least 24 consecutive hours (Rule 7 under 
Section 71D). 

The power of declaring that the employment of a railway servant is 
essentially intermittent, within the meaning of section 71 A, vests in the Head 
of a railway, and m case of disputes arising from snch declarations, the decision 
of the Government of India (in the Railway Department) is final These 
Regulations were applied in the first instance to the North Western and 
East Indian Railways in 1931, to the Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railways in 1932, to the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian and 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways in 1935, to the Bengal and North 
Western ‘Railways in 1937 to the South Indian, Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railways in 1940 and to the Assam-Bengal and Bengal Nagpur Railways in 
1941 • Thus, at present, all Class I Federal Railways are covered by the‘ 
Regulations which, in the main, regulate the hours of work of railwray em- 
ployees, the grant of compensatory periods of rest and the payment of over- 
time allowances The total number of employees entitled to the protection of 

* It may be noted that the necessity of incurring additional financial burdens has 
been the primary consideration m gradually extending the application of these Regu- 
lations, though the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation has been protesting againit 
this policy. 

L 6DofL 
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the Jiegulations on 31st Mareli 1944 was 5,98,151 as detailed in the table 
: — 

Tabus X. 

Showing the number x>f employe protected ty the * nm 

each Class I Federal Hailway* 


Name of the Railway 


Number of staff. 


N. W. 





89,966 

E.I. 





1,12,406 

RAA 




. , 

a2,167 

M. ft'S-ltf. .. 



, . 


36,923 

iR. B..ac. i. .. 




, . 

a4,>649 

0. & T 



. . 


38,642 

8. 1. 



. 


35,316 

J3.^. 



. . 



O. I. P. 





1.03,274 


Total 5,98,161 


fShe GjoimiimeDt of India have appointed a Supervisor of Railway Labour, 
a Supo^^>4Sor and s^ral Inspectorst for the purpose of enforcing 

these rcguteliODs on all the State-managed railways The follow mg table 
gives the nmnber of esfcahlishments inspected by the Inspectors of Railway 
Labrar (during 1948-44 

^Taebue XI. 


Railway 

establishments 

N.W. 

E.I 

B AA. 

G.IP. 

M & SM. 

B.B &C1 

.^O.&T 

BN. 

S.I 

Total 

Transportation 

845 

464 

670 

427 

600 

394 

350 

1630 

«06 

4,668 

Rugmeerinjg 

196 

80 

70 

59 

76 

45 

94 

42 

47 

729 

Power 

83 

65 

111 

46 

74 

63 

123 

86 

67 

698 

MiiicaHaneQiua 

269 

287 

134 

138 

108 

278 

118 

280 

34 

1,646 

Total 

1,3C»3 

>896 

886 

670 


770 

685 

947 

748 

7,741 


^ Vide .Annual Report on the Hours of Riuployixwnt Regulations for tiie year 
1943-44. 


2fof#*wSnie ataft governed hy the Factories Act and the Mines Act is not included 

ir the toljU* given above whi<«h denJs csdhisively with the coming under the 

Hours of Saqiloyment iRegiilatioiis. 

f The total iiimdier of mspeetors on the 8l8t March 1944 stood at 23. 

4 Annnai ^lepoit on the 'Woridiig of the Sours of Employment Regulations during 

the year 1948-44, 



Cla«silLcatioii of staff. 

The crux of the Regulations is the classification of workers as * * continuous 
and ‘‘ intermittent since hours of work and periods of rest differ according 
to the different categories As the power of declaring a worker as continuouB 
and intermittent is given to the Railway Administrations, there is naturally a 
conflict between the workers and t^e managements. Inspectors have always 
devoted considerable attention to the question of classification. They bring all 
cases of doubtful or wrong classification to the notice of the Conciliation Officer 
(Railways) and Supervisor of Railway Labour who, after further scrutiny, 
communicates^ tliese leports to Railway Administrations. Those, which are of 
the border-line, type, are reported to the Administrations as ‘ open to doubt \ 
the Admin slrations being requested to review the position ; whereas those i\hicli 
seem obviously to involve a breach of the law are challenged, the Administra- 
tions being required to lectify matters 

The total number of cases in which classification was challenged or was 
‘ open to doubt ’ was 237 in 1943-44 The details are given below — 

tTAHLGS XII. 

8hotvino the number of cases at classificatiow tpken up &urmg the year 

1943-44 


Name of Rad\^f>y 


Challenged. 

Open to doubt 

Total. 

N W. 


19 

U 

33 

E I 


16 

9 

24 

B. & A. 


66 

4 

70 

G I P 


12 

12 

24 

M &S. M. 


9 

2 

u 

B B & C. I. 


26 

3 

28 

0. AT 


7 

9 

16 

S. I. 


6 

3 

9 

B N 


22 


22 


Total 

181 

66 

237 


*AnnuAl Jfoport on the w'orkmg of the Hours of Employment Regulations for 
1939 - 40 . 

A couple of instances in lespect of the change of classification of staff are re- 
produced below from the Annual Report on the Hours of Employment Regulations for 
the j’ear 1943*44 * — 

(a^ ‘^Dming the year under review it was reported by the Inspectors of' Hjtif- 
way Labour on Ihe Bengal and Assam Railway that the gram shop staff employe^r! at 
diffei cnt i)laces all over the Railway had been classified as ‘ essentially intorttfitl^jnt 
inspite of the fact that they hardly got any long periods of inaction The question 
was talven up with the Railway Administration who agreed to ohffttge the cltesifiratiotf 
of the entire gram shop staff from ‘essentially intermittent’ to<‘ oonti&tlOtut’. 

(b)/‘It wn^ brought to the notice of this I>epaTtment' by" onie of the Iiispcettrrt 
of Railway Labour on the Bombay, Baroda & Central India Railway that the 
Examiners (known as Assistant Train Examiners prior to 1942) employed o»‘ the" 
meter-gauge system of that railway had been classified a» ‘ essentially intfeffnifctoni.’, 
although the duties that they were required to perform and the number of trains, 
both * passenger and goods, that they were required to attbud' to. did not ' allow tlremr 
sufficient periodt of*’ inaeiiori to ‘ justify their classification as ‘ essential!^ inthruliH 
tent’. The matter^ was tkken up with the Ruihmy* A^nMisftJWtioii"' with' sigmf^ to 
reclassify the employees concerned as ‘continuous’”. 

f Vide Annual • Report on the Hours of Emplojnnent Regulations for the vear 
1943-44. 
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* The net increase or decrease in 1943-44 in the percentage of ‘ continuous 
‘ essentially interDiittent ' and ' excluded ' staff of each Kailway as com- 
pared with 1942-43 is indicated in the table below — 

•Table XIII 

SKoanmg the net vncrca^se or decrease tn the year 1943-44 in the percentage of 


ihe ‘ continuous \ 
each railway, 

BailwajB 

essentially intermittent ^ and 

Coatmuous 

‘ excluded ^ staff on 

Essentially 

intermitti nt Excluded 

N. W 


+ 1 

— '2 

+ 1 

E.I. 

. , 

d-1 1 

— 1-2 

•+ 1 

B. &A. .. 



-2 fi 

-2 1 

M &S. M 

• • 

+ ^ 

_.7 

4- 4 

B B. ac. I. 


-f 6 

~ -2 


0 <tT. 


-fl-O 

-1 1 

4-1 

8. 1 


— .1 

- 2 

-h 3 

BN 


+ 0 

— 1 

— 2 

G. 1 P 


- 4 

1- 1 



Temporary Exemptions. 

iSub-rule 1 of Kale 5 empowers the Head of a railway to make temporary 
exemptions of railway servants from llie limits ox liouijs of work pisscnbed in 
Section TIC, and Sub-Rule 2 provides further that the Head of the railwav 
can delegate this power to suboidinate authorities The Supervisor of Rail- 
way Labour reports that this delegation of powei ha;s resulted in several ob- 
jectionable consequences. In spite of the issue of detailed insiiuctions bj; 
all Railway Admmistra lions enjoining on their subordinates the dut\ ol main- 
taining faitliiui lecoids oi all (‘xem])tions made, Iheie has been a wo<inJ dhsence 
of such recoids. Numerous cases have come to notice wlieit lailwaj servants 
had been called upon to work beyond their usual daily liouio (such employ- 
ment in many cases lesulting m the present limits being exceeded) and no 
record whatsoever had been nidintained Even on tliose railways, where the 
power to make temporary exemptions has been dcicgatcd stdijcci ro die condi- 
tions that immediate intimation ol all exemptions made, is sent to the senior 
gazetted ofheer coiicenied, this has not been done The cpieslioii is )l consider- 
able importance to railway labour as claims to the payment of overtime are 
bound to fail unJess they art* suppoitcd by retevent records On a claim to the 
payment of overtime by an employee being referred to a Railway Administra- 
tion, it was argued on behalf oi the Admin istrai ion that, as the relevant records 
were not complete, payment could nta be made This state of affair^ is most 
unsatkfactory. Repeated exhortations by successive incumbents of the post of 
Supervisor of Railway Labour have had little etfect Ciik-s Adnmiistra- 
tions take steps to improve matters by insisting on their siuiordnuue.s canviug 
out their orders, other measures would have to be devised to safeguard the 
interests of the railway workers 

In August 1942, the Governor General promulgated the Railways 
(Hours of Employment) Ordinance empowering the Central Government 
to issue notification lo suspend the operation of Chapter VI-A of the Indian 
Railways Act, 1890, and of tin* Rules made thereunder on any specified rail- 
way or section of a Railway. The Ordinance also made it incumbent on Rail- 
way Administrations to pay to the railway employees overtime for extra 
hours worked during such suspensions at not less than 1-1 1 2 times their ordi- 
nary rate of pay In 1943-44, this temporary abrogation of the Hours 
')f Employment Regulations was not resorted to on any Railway. 

* Annual report on the Hours of Employment Regulations for the year 1943-44. 

tAnnixal Report on the working of the Hours of Employment Regulations, 1940-41, 
p. 8. 
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Perioda of Beat. 

With regard' to lesi, “ the Regulations do not prescribe the point of time 
from which compulsoijr rest should begin or when it should end, but railway 
labour would rather that the period of rest coincides with a calendar day. Siioh 
a reference is quite natural when it is remembered that, in terms of hours, a 
calendar day’s rest in practice means more than 24 conseculi\e hours’ actual 
rest. This Department does what it can to meet the wishes of the workers in 
the matter by suggesting re-rostering of staff where possible It is seen, 
however, from the annual reports of the Supervisor of Railwaj Labour that 
there has been an increase in the percentage of staff entitled to 24 consecutive 
liours’ rest in i)laee of a calendar day’s rest on some railways which, to say the 
least, is not a very healthy trend. A calendar day’s rest in place of the 
statutory minimum rest is always welcomed by tlie employees as has already been 
pointed out The report of the Supervisor for Railway Labour for the year 
1943 44 says : — 

‘‘ There has been an improvement in the percentage of the staff en- 
joying a calendar day’s rest on the North-Western, East Indian, Bengal 
and Assam and South Indian Railways, the Bengal and Assam Railway 
recording an increase of 3 5 per cent. The position in this respect has 
remained stationary on the Bombay, Baroda and C’entral India Rail- 
way. There has been a deterioration in the position on the Madras and 
Southern Maliratta, Oudh and Tirhut, Bengal Nagpur and (Jreat indian 
Peninsula Railways, the Oudh and Tirhut Railway recoidmg a decrease of 
2 7 pel cent.”. 

Though the rosters provide for rest periods, the Supervisor of Railway 
Labour reports that ” several cases were brought to notice in which Railway 
servants weie iouiul working during their period^ oi winkly 'cst f More- 
over, working outside rostered hours is also a common violation, particularly 
by the Goods Staff on all railways “ In spite of the fact liial tins complain 
wJncii is a.-> old as the Regulations, has been regularly brouglil to the notice 

of the administialjous, there has been no change for the bettei* No 

evidence is available to show that any determined effort has so far been made 
by the Administrations to check the evil It may be that in some cases there 
is, as pointed out m the report for the year 1933-34, some fatal fascination 
about the goods shed in the evening which keeps the clerks at work long 
after the hours during which public business is transacted In many cases, 
however, the true explanation is to be sought elsewhere. A scrutiny of the 
work of some of those goods sheds which are notorious in this respect has 
cleaily esttiblislied the iieid foi' au miueasc m the st^di* df'tailed for duty 
at these sheds. The complaint of the clerks that it is not possible to complete 
the work allotted to them within the rostered hours has been found, in many 
cases, to be subManlially correct Though these facts ]iave been brought to 
the notice of the Administrations, little has been done to improve matters. 
Warnings galore have been given by successive incumbents of the post of 
Supeiwisor of Railway Labour. These have not had the desired effect and 
the question of devising more effective methods is under, examination. It 
is proposed to undertake special enquiries as regards the working conditions 
in goods slieds of the two railways where the evil lias assumed serious pro- 
portions ” I 

'^Annnr.l Keport on the Woikmg of the Hours of Emplovmiciit Itegulations, 

1940-41, page 9. 
f I6fd, page 10. 

t Annual Report on the Working of the Hours of Employment Regulations, 
1938-40^ p. 11. 
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Contiuaa IStLs^ Dotf^y. 

There is no provision either in the Act or the Knles prohibiting continual 
exnployment at night, though Subsidiary Instruction No. 8 issued by the Rail- 
way Board contains an exhortation to the Railway administrations to avoid such 
employment as far as possible. The Railway Administrations have given effect 
to the suggestions of the Supervisor of Railway Labour in this respect. ‘ ‘ It i« 
not, however, always possible to eliminate such duty especially in the case of 
certain employees whose presence is required during the houis of darkness ; for 
example, chowkidars, watchmen, lampmen, and, at certain stations, A:.sistam 
Station Masters. At the suggestion of this Department, arrangements were 
made to alFord some relief to this class of workers by transferring them to 
stations where continual night duty does not obtain 

General Conclusions. 

Some of the general conclusions emerging from the foregoing discussions 
loay be stated as follows •— 

(1) There is a need for the extension of the benefit of the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations to all railways, 

(2) That there should be a certain amount of uniformity in respect of 
classification of workers as intermittent and continuous goea without saying. 
The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation urged as early as 1930 that this 
function (of classifying the workers) should be entrusted to a Joint Body 
of Representatives of Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations according to 
the i^pirit of Clause A of Article 6 of Washington Hours Convention, vesting 
the powers of veto, if at all ueceSvSary, in the competent authority^t 

(3) Although it IS more than a derade since the Hours of Employment Re- 
gulations were introduced, they do not yet cover the running staff. The 
Supervisor of Railway Labour reports that organised labour voiced its 
demand for extending the protection of the Regulations to the Running 
Staff, The maitcF has been brought to the notice of Government ” § 

(4) In the absence of penal provisions such as those in the Factories Act, 
it is doubtful whether iiifringmentJs of the provisions of the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations (in respect of working beyond rostered hours, etc.) could 
be effectively prevented on the railways. 

(5) Progressive labour is of opinion that there should be a re-classifica- 

of A\orkers, since, owing to the increase in the volume of work due to 

War and the possibility of its continuance thereafter, workers who were clas- 
sified formerly as intermittent are now doing continuous work. Moreover, 
labour feels that the hours of work should be reduced from 84 to 60 in the 
case of intermittent worlrers aufl from 60 to 48 per week in the case of conti- 
nuous workci'S Whether the Railways could incur the necessary additional 
financial burden or not, the elaun for furtlier rediichmn m working hours and 
an increase m periods of rest calls for a close scrutiny. 

(6) It is alleged by unions that several workers are shown as * intermit- 
lent ’ although they should be classified' as * continuous ’ The railways gain 


• Annual Report on the Woiking of the Honrs of Employment Regulations, 
1040-41, p. 11. 

1 Prof‘ocfi‘ngs of a meeting between the Railway Board and a deputation of the 
All India Railwaymen’s Federation, September 1930, p 15 

Annual R<jp 9 rt on the working of the Hours of Employment Regulations, 1940^41, 

p 11. 
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as a c'orsequencft thereof and the mistake is rectified only when the Supervi- 
lor of Labour takes up the case. Under the circumstances H latands to reason 
t^t the worker or workers, who have suffered, should be eligible for a libeni! 
amount o^f compensation. I am merely voicing the feeflings of iwit^kers 

when 1 state that the matter deserves the serious consideration of the 

Oovemmont 

Working conditions of certain categories of staff. 

Hoane of the disabilities of the staff in respect of their working conditions, 
based partly upon the observations of the investigating staff and ^partly upon 
the information supplied by workers concerned are detailed below : — 


€Hmgfimn. 


Not a single Railwa,y Administration supplies complete uniform including 
footwear for the gangmen who have to carry on their work exposed to siun imd 
rain and, sometimes, snow. On the B B & C T Railway, blankets are supplied 
to gangmen on the line from Bombay to Surat but not beyond B.B. C^L 

Emplovces* Union points out that the gangmen should be supplied rain coats, 
and not blankets, as the latter is inconvenient in the performance of their duties. 

Carriage and Wagon Coolies and Fitters, 

On almost all railways, coolies and 'fitters working in the sick mdings 
have to carry on their work exposed to sun and rain as there is practically no 
provision for any shed over the sick sidings 

Firemen, 

Firemen are seldom supplied with goggles to protect their eyes against the 
glare On some railways, it is complained that they are not given any over-all 
garments or, if given, only very sparingly 

Signalmen. 

On several stations of many railways there is no shed over the signal levers 
so much 80 that those who operate them are exposed to sun and rain. Moreover, 
it is complained that levers get frequently rusty on account of ram and become 
difficult to operate Those working in the cabins complain that there is no 
supply of drinking water, or the provision of lavatories and urinals for them 
close to the cabins 


Onards 


Tlie general complaint of the guards on almost all railways is that, as the 
relieving staff is insufficient, they are made to work at a stretch without ade- 
quate rest. 


European and Anglo-Indian guards are exempted from working shunting 
and van trains between Lahore and Wazirabad. Indiata guar^ complamea 
about this racial discrimination. The reply of Sir Andrew Clow, the tnen 
Transport I^Iember, was that no action was taken (on ^eir complaint ) as 
there is no running room for European and Anglo-Indian guards at 
Wazirabad • 


• Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. TV, No. 6, 12th November 1940, p. 364. 
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Clerics. 

The general complaint of the clerks in several of the offices, both at the 
Headquarters and in the Divisions of almost all the sampled railways 
is that they are over-worked, particularly as a result of an increase in the 

v(>linTif‘ of Mork duo to w.u Moreover, owing 1o the paucity of relieving staff, 
some of the clerks, at any rate, are not able to obtain compensatory leave. That 
this is true of the eleiks even in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office will be 
evident from the -^ollowinfir passage- 

“ There has been difficulty in giving compensatory holidays to some men, 
554 clerks could not get the compensatory leave due to them during the l|ust 
6 months 

CHAPTER V.~WAGES AND EARNINGS. 

Table XIV gives details of revised wage ratest on some railways in res- 

f\ideii1 from the following passage • 


• Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol III, No. 5, 3rd April 1944, p, 1862. (Reply 
given by Sir Edward Benthall). 

f These revised wage-rates have been taken from replies sent by different rail- 
ways and checked, wherever possible, from the printed lists. Most of them were 
re-checked in tlie office of the Railway Board They may not, however, be taken 
as nb<tolutrJu correct as the replies of the railway admmistrations contained some 
errors Tins v 11 be evident from ‘?ome of the figures m the table In any ?ase, 
they can be relied upon for purposes of eompanson 



Tiblb XIV. 

Showing the revised rates of pay of some of the non-gazetted staff 
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Table XIV — contd. 
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Table XIV — concld. 
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Apart £rom the influences of local variations in the cost of living of workeft 
and the rates of wages in other industries of the area, the scales of pay of Gov- 
ernment servants in local offices have some bearing on the pay and prospects 
of the railway staff. This is indeed one of the causes for the wide disparities 
in the scales of pay of the staff on the railways under the Government of 
India and those of certain Indian States. Subject to these considerations, the 
general conclusions may be stated as follows : — 

(1) On all the railways without any exception, inferior staff such as gang- 
men, mates, jamadars, etc., are paid miserably low wages This is apparent 
not only from table XIV but also from the subsequent table which gives the 
highest and the lowest wage rates m respect of these categories as prevailing 
oil Class J, Class II and Class 111 Railways that have rephed to my question- 
naire. 

Table XV. 

8homng the emolvments received hy some of the inferior staff. 

Jlass in Names of railways which Names of railways which 

which the pay the highest wages. Scale of pay. pay the lowest wages Scale of pay. 

railway falls. 

Gangmen. 

(Rs.). (Rs ) 

Class 1 G.I.P. . . 18— J— 23 S.I.R 12— J/2— 14. 

Class II Jamnagar Dwarka .. 15 — ^20 Barsi Light Railway .. Annas 6 to As. 9 

per day. 

Class III .. DehriRohtas . 11 — ^ — 15 . Bengal Provincial Railway 8/8. 

Keymen. 

Class I ..G.I.P. . 13 to 25 Bikaner State . Rs. 13 fixed 

Class II .. Jamnagar Dwarka .. 20 — 25 .. Jaipur State . Rs. 13 fixed 

Class III . . Mewar State . 14 — 1/3 — 16 . . Bengal Provincial . . Rs. 8/8 


Mates, 


Class I 

. G I. P 

16—34 

SIR 

15 — 1—18 

Class II . 

Jamnagar Dwarka 

25—30 

Jaipui State 

. 15-4—171 

Class III 

. Mewar State 

17— i 20 

Bengal Provincial 

. . Rs. 11 fixed. 



Forters. 



Class I 

. G.I.P. 

13—24 

Jodhpur State 

. 10—14 

Class II . 

. Saharanpur Shahdara 

15—1/3—16 

Jaipur State 

. 10— J 12 


(Delhi). 


Class III . 

. Soindia State 

10—14 

Bengal Provincial 

. . Rs. 8 



Lampmen. 


Class I 

. G. I. P. 

11—28 

Jodhpur State 

. . 10—14 

Class II . 

. Jamnagar Dwarka 

15-20 

Bhavnagar State 

. 7—18 

Class III . 

. Mewar State 

ll__l/3_30 

Bengal Provincial 

Rs. 10/- 



Jamadars. 



Class I 

. B. B. & C. I. 

21—30 

S. I. R. 

12— 1— 15.J— 





18—26 

Class n . 

. Shahdara (Delhi) Saha> 

20—2/3—30 

Jamnagar Dwarka 

& 15—20 


ranpnr. Gaekwar Baroda State. 

Claasin .. HewarState 17— j— 20 OutohState .. 8—10 
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Foinismen, 


Class I 

Class II 

Class III 

. G.I.P. 

Jamnagar Dwarka 
. Cutoh State 

. 14 — 26 .. Bikaner State. . 

16 — 26 Barsi A; Jaipur 

8 — 16 . . Bengal Provinoial 

.. 11—^18 

.. 11—13 

.. 8—10 

Class I 

Class II . 

Class III . 

. G.I.P. .. 

. Jamnagar Dwarka . 
. Dehn Bohtas 

Gaiemen, 

. 11 — ^23 Bikaner .. 

. 15 — 20 .. Junagadh •• 

. 11 — I — 16 .. Bengal Provmcial 

.. 10 and 12 

• * 11 

.. 6—8 


(2) Variations in the pay of certain categories of superior staff (Station 
Superintendents, etc ) are hiph because the duties and responsibilities of these 
officers are different on different railways, though their designations may be 
identical They differ from Class T to Class II railways, and from Class II 
to Class III railways The pay of a Station Superintendent in a large city 
station like Bombay on the G. I P Railway is necessarily higher than that 
of an offii'er oi the same designation, say, at Junagadh on the Junagadh State 
Railway 

A detailed study of the scales of pay brings forth a number of important 
points, which are worth while examining in some detail • — 

(1) The revisions of scales of pay since 1931 have been downward in most 
cases in respect of several categories of staff, and therefore contrary to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India*, though the 
obvious justification for such reductions were the trade depression leading to 
a fall in the earnings of railways and the general fall in the prices of commo- 
dities The figures of 10 to 15 per cdnt. may be looked upon as a possible 
guide to such reductions t On the East Indian Railway, it was found that the 
ultimate savings anticipated when the revised scales of pay were fully in opera- 
tion worked out to 14 per cent in the case of the subordinate staff and to 4 per 
cent in the case of the other staff t In this connection it ?s ^nstrucl3ive to 
reviev the discussion between the Railway Board and the All-India Railway- 
men ^s Federation at the twelfth half-yearly meeting held in July 1936 : — 

“ As regards this question of new scales of pay, the Federation stated that 
they had already made a protest that the enquiry preceding the announcements 
of new scales of pay was made without consultation with the Federation and 
further that they were given no opportunities to make suggestions or make 
representations or submissions and also that when they first complained in one 
of the half-yearly meetings Ihev were told that if there was any particular 
ease in which the Federation could prove that it was wrongly done, they would 
he heard The Chief Commissioner pointed out that the new 

scales of pay affected only new recruits that is, those who were appointed 
after a certain date and who were recruited temporarily on the old scales of 
pay. The Federation contended that such men were never informed at aJ^ 

appreciate the difficulties caused by the present depression in trade and 
reeh^^e thnt ihe extent and rate of the desired improvement arc conditioned bv the 

ability of the railway and the traffic to bear the additional expenditure required 

iVe recommend, therefore, that the claims of low-paid workers to improved wage stand- 
ards should continue to receive careful consideration from the Railway Board and 
the adminisVation concerned.” Report, p 150. 

fE I.R Agent’s Circular No 563|A E. 2581-1, dated the 4th July 1934; Ex- 
planafors" Memorandum on the revision of the of P®y fox* entrants, p iv. 
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«8 to what was exactly going to happen and that they were never told that 
the wages would be so low as at present introduced. The Chief Commissioner 
said that as he had explained before, if the Federation could produce anything 
to show that any particular scale of pay was unreasonably low, the Board 
would be prepared to consider that scale of pay. The Federation said that 
they were going to suggest a court of enquiry whether tlie Board were at all 
right and complained that they had not been supplied with a copy of the 
report of the officer who investigated the reduction of the scale of pay ’ ’ * 

(2) In the fight for economy of expenditure, the railway administrations 
have also introduced varying scales of minimum and maximum pay as well as 
rates of increment in respect of workers belonging, for all practical purposes, 
to one and the same category, classified as unskilled, as can be seen from the 
following few illustrations : — 

Table XVI. 

^ I. R. B N. R E. I R 

Rs. R^ 


Keymen . . 13 — 1/2 — 15 23 13 — 1 — 18 

Gang coolies .. 12— i/2— U 10/8—17 11— i— 17 

Trolleymen 10— i/2— 14 12— i— 14 12—1—17 

It IS difficult to understand whether differences in the h'ature of work 
warrant such minute distinctions in wages particularly in the case of workers 
classified as ‘ unskilled 

(3) Another instance of stretching the net of economy too far is the case 
of introducing varying scales of maxima and minima in respect of the same 
class of workers in different departments in one and the s«mie locality or in 
different local areas of the same railway For example, at Kharagpur on the 
B. N. Railway, the scales of pay, as stated by the local union, for sweepers 
employed under the station committee are Rs 11 — J — 16 for men and Rs 10 — 
■J — 14 for women On the other hand, sweepers under the traffic department 
are given' a uniform scale of Rs 12 — | — 17 both for men and women while 
carriage sweepers are paid a fixed salary of Rs 15|- only On the same rail- 
way, the wages for gangmen differ from one locality to another — the variation 
being only a rupee or two. 

There are similar variations in wages for gangmen on the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway as shown in the following statement : — 

Table XVII 


Place. Wages per month. 


Cawnpore . . 






Rs 

14 

Anand 






. 17 

Bohad 






. 16/12/- 

Phnlera 






. 13/8/. 

Bandikui . . 





. . — . . 

13/8/. 

Ujjain 






. . 16/12/- 

Agra 






14/. 

Kasgunj 






13/8/. , 


The explanation given for such variation, namely that cost of living 
varies from one area to another, is unconvincing since the figures could not 


• Amplified Reiior! of the proceedings of the twelfth* half-yearly meeting between 
the Railway Board and the All-India Railwaymen's Federation, July 1936, page 7. 
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have been worked out with such exactitude for difflerent places. At any rate, 
it is untenable at the present moment, when prices and cost of living are more 
or less the same over a fairly wide area 

The following passage giving details of a discussion on this subject between 
the Railway Board and the All-Indi^ Ruilwaymoii Federation throws much 
niterestiiic, sidelight on the question of wages of gangmen “ The Chief 
Commissioner pointed out that each area of a particular railway was about 
the size of a normal couni ry and that one could not ])ossibly standardise wages 
for the whole of India , such a thing was possible in a country like Great Britain 
but not in a place like India where conditions of living and the cost of living 
varied enormously from place to jilace The Federation said that it did not 
work quite fairly and jiointed out that the Mast Indian Railway which operated 
in three provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, gave a uniform 
salary of Rs 11, whereas the North Western Raihvay closely operating to the 
United Jhovinces started with Rs 14 and contended that m the case of people 
living on the luirder-lme on the East Indian Railway where the East Indian 
Railway term mated and the North Western Railway began, it could not be said 
that they had different standards of life The Chief Commissioner said such 
aiioinalies were bound to exist and pointed out that new scales of pay were 
considerably^ higher than the scales of pay of gangmen about ten years ago 
and said that there had been a general increase, but since that time the cost 
of living had come down and added lhat after all pay must liave some relation 
to the cost of living The Federation ashed if tlm liadway Board gave wages 
in relation to the cost of living to which the Chief Commissioner replied in 
the affirmative The Federation said lhat they were prepared for an enquiry 
and that they would abide by it The Chief Commissioner said that the Board 
W(nv not ])ropared to have an enquiry 

(I) There are also marked differnices in the scales of pay of clerks in 
the different departments of the same raihvay administration in one and the 
same local )1y as can be seen from the following table — 

Table XVIII 

Showing scales of pay (in rupees per mensem) of clerks on the G. I P. 

Railway 


Desiguation and grade G< neral Cash Accounts Engineer- Transpoit Department Commertial Meeha- 

Mana'mr’s Depart- Depart- inir , ^ , Depart- meal 

Oflice ment ment Department Tralhe Head& meat Depart- 

branch Divisional ment 

offices 


Office Superintendent 

400 



350 


350 


350 


Head Chief Clerk 

I 

300 





250 


300 

400 

Do 

II 








250 

300 

Do 

III 








200 

250 

Do 

IV 








160 

200 

Clerks 


200 

140 

100 

100 

120 

300 


120 

160 



160 

100 

30—4—50 

250 

100 

200 


100 

120 



120 


E.B.5— 80 

200 

50-5- 

-80 160 

30- 

-4—50 

100 



100 

30-^_60 


160 


120 

EB 

5—60 

30— 4— HO 




E.B 5-80 







E B 6—80 



30—4—50 



120 

30-4- 

-50 100 






EB5 80 














JOO 


30—4—50 




E B 5— SO 

qo— 4— 50 
E B 5—80 


* Amplified Report of the Proceedings of the 12th half-yearly meeting between 
the Railway Board a ad the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, July 1936, Page 8. 



The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation drew the attention of the Rail- 
way Board to this anomaly and the reply given by the Chief Commissioner 
of Railways shows that a careful examination of the classification of grades 
in relation to the work done is necessary in such cases * There is, indeed, an 
indisputable case for fixing uniform scales of pay with regular time-scale in- 
crements in each grade for clerks in all departments. The following observ- 
ations of the IN W . li Accounts Staff Union are worth reproducing m 
this connection. ‘‘The nature of work of all clerical Iiosts practically requires 
the same amount of intelligence Whether it is cheeking of estimates, passing 
of bills, posting of ledgers and registers, preparation of financial statements 
and cheeking and accounting of Railway earnings, every one is expected to 
have a general knowledge of the Code Rules with particular reference to the 
rules bearing on the duties entrusted to an individual The selection of a cer- 
tain number of posts as distinguished from others, supposed to carry duties 
of greater importance and responsibility is therefore considered arbitrary.^’! 

f5) Oil certain railways, no pro\ i.sion has been made for time-scale iiiere- 
monts ill the revised scales of pay in respect of several categories of staff This 
means that a worker has to wait se\^eral years without any increment in his 
pay until a vacancy arises in a higher grade to which he could be promoted. 
The hardship is all the greater as the number of posts in the higher grades 
is limited The following extract from the Ain])]ified repoit of tlit twentieth 
half-yearly ineetin<r between the Railway l>o«ird and the All-lndia Radway- 
men^s Federation is very instructive — 

“ The Federation showed the Cdiief Commissioner a list giving details 
of certain stall* who had been blocked on Rs 60 for many years, especially 
in Divisional Offices on the N W Railway The Chief Commissioner 
remarked that work must have some relation to the i^y drawn and that 
so long as an employee holds a particular post which is considered to be 
worth Rs 60|-, he could not be paid more than Rs 60|- simply because 
he had been iii that post lor some time Their (the Federation’s) 

submission was that something should be done in the case of those who 
had been blocked at the top of the scales and there were two ways of doing 
this One was the amalgamation of some of the grades, that is, where the 
work done was identical, the grades should be amalgamated The other 
way was to grant a special allowance to men who had put in a certain 
number of years’ service on the maximum of their grades. ”J 

(6) As between one railway and ano-ther, there are disparities in scales 
of pay for workers in one and the same category of staff. Such disparities 
are due not so much to disparities in the cost of living in the different centres 
as to survivals from fbe old scales of pay introduced by each railway Such 
disparities become very glaring indeed when, fc^* example, there are significant 
differences in the starting salary, the scales of increment as well as the maxi- 
mum pay of the clerks in the offices of the General Managers of the B. N., 
B. I., and B. & A. Railways, all of which are located in Calcutta. This re- 
mark is applicable to the scales of pay of several other important categories of 
staff such as Station Masters, Assistant Station Masters, Shunting Masters, Num- 
ber Takers, etc., for which detailed data are given in table XIX • — 


• Twentieth half-yearly meeting between the Railway Board and the All India 
Railwaymen's Federation, 6th August 1941, p 5. 

t Eighteenth half-yearly meeting between the Railway Board and the All India 
Railwaymen’s Federation, Noyember 1939, p 32. 

•j Amplined Report of the twentieth hnlP-yearly meeting between the Railway 
Board and the All-India Railwaymen^s Federation, 6th August 1941, page 5. 



Table XJX. 

Showing differences in the scales of pay of derks m the offices of the General 
Managers of the Bengal Nagpur^ East Indian and Bengal Assam Rail- 
Ways, 


B. N. R. E I. R. B & A 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


260 

230 


200 

200 

210 

150 

180 

155 


140 

130 

lOO— lO/J— 120 

100—10/2—120 

104 

66-5/2—85 

65— ^/2— 85 

—3— -4 S — 5—63 E.B. 

‘^0— .3—45— 60 

30—3—46—5—60 

66—572—88 

93—4—109 



(7) Another important point in connection with the wages of railway 
\\ Olivers is the conversion of the daily-rated staff as monthly-rated. The All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation pointed out that “ daily rated staff had no 
stability of service and were likely to be the worst sufferers in case of post- 
war retrenchment They urged that such staff should be brought on monthly 
rates of pay and given the same benefits as other employees They stated 
that monthly-rated staff had certain additional privileges It was also urged 
tiiat they would gain four days’ pay, if conversion at 30 times their daily rate, 
was agreed to The Chief Commissioner stated that he could not accept the 
demand for increased wages, but if the Federation wanted daily-rated staff to 
be given the same privileges as monthly-rated, he would be prepared to con- 
sider It 

(8) There is a considerable amount of heart-burning on the question of 
‘ old ’ versus ‘ new- grades. It was emphasized by several workers that, 
when there was no difference in the nature of duties, the scales of pay should 
be equal. 


Some problems of wages of railway teervjants. 

(a) Principles of fixation of wage rates 

Broadly speaking, wages on railways are fixed with reference to (a) the cate- 
gory and the responsibility of the work performed, (b) the wages given by con- 
tiguous railways and other industrial undertakings, (c) local conditions m 
respect of cost of living and lastly (d) the supply of and demand for labour 
in general On this last point, the North Western Railway remaiked in its 
memorandum to the Royal Commission on Labour that a concern which is 
run on a commercial basis and is expected to earn a reasonable return on the 
outlay invested is ne\er slow to take full advantage of the principle of supply 
and demand This, however, does not take into account another important 
feature, ^\hlch now-a-days forms a chief plank in the struggle for the ameliora- 
tion of labour conditions, viz.j the question of a living wage 


* Amplified Report of the Twenty-Second Half-yearly Meeting between the Rail- 
way Board and the All-India Bailwaymen^s Federation — ^December 1943^ page fi. 

1 Memorandum of the Railway Board to the Royal Commission on Labour} 
page 134. 
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This k indeed a frank statement and my analysis of the wages on different 
railways bears out its truth. It should be noted, however, that, as a result of 
the influence of progressive ideas, railways are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for fixing the minimum wage. The question of fixing or raiding 
the minimum wage, however, does not admit by any means of a ready solu- 
tion m view of the financial effects of any large scheme of revision on the 
price of produetion which in turn must have decisive influence on rates and 
fares As the bulk of railway earnings come from third class passengers 
and the carriage of commodities which are essential to life, it is expedient to 
proceed with caution, remembering always that it is necessary to balance the 
interests of the railway worker and the railway user, both of whom belong 
approximately to the same strata of society 

The case tor a minimum wage legislation is very strong and this should go 
hand in hand with the bringing down of the present day top heavy administra- 
tion The following passage containing the report of a discussion between 
thf Railway Board and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation shows the views 
of these two bodies on' this question : The Chief Commissioner referred 

to the steps which were already being talmn by the Board in connection with 
the examination of reconstruction schemes relating to educational facilities, 
revision of scales, etc , and pointed out that the preparation of these schemes 
would naturally take time and that the war was not the time to make such 
sweeping changes in basic pay. In connection with the revision of the scales 
of pay, in particular, the Chief Commission'er remarked that it was no us'e 
introducing scales which, after a little time, would become unsuitable and 
would 1 ave to be changed again and stated that it would I>© better to effect 
the revision of scales on a firm basis He explained further that the policy 
of Gevernment was to meet the rise in prices by relief in cash and relief in 
kind without reference to the question of basic pay. He assured the Federa- 
tion that the question was being considered and undertook to have examined 
immedir.tely any particular anomalies regarding scales of pay, etc., if the 
Federation furnished the necessary particulars to the Board t 

(b) Wages in relation to cost of living. 

It does not seem necessary to enter into the controversy whether or not the 
wages of the low-paid staff bear any relationship to the cost of living at the 
present moment. The following extracts from the Amplified Report of the 
tK\enty-third lialf-yeorly meeting between the Railway Board and the All- 
India Railwaymen^s Federation bring out fully some of the implications of the 
existing scales of pay in relation to the present standards and cost of living. 

‘‘ The Federation submitted that, even taking into account all the privileges 
enjoyed in the way of passes, medical assistance, quarters, leave, etc , by staff 
drawing pay up to Rs. 250 p. m. their scales of pay had all along been far 
short of a basic minimum wage. As compared with the scales obtaiining in 
1930, the scales of pay introduced for staff appointed after July 1931 were 
lower by from 10 per cent, to 100 per cent (though the latter limit was not 
general) while the revision of the scales was effected without prior consultation 
with the Federation. The Federation contended that the revised scales of pay 
were based on the price levels of 1932 which, as reported by the International | 

^Memorandum of the Railway Board to the Royal Commission on Labour, page 

135. 

t Amplified Report of the Proceedings of the Twenty- Third Half-yearly meeting 
between the Railway Board and the All-India Roilwaymen’s Federation, September 
19M, pages 2 and 3. 
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Labour Office, was the level of prices as they stood in the 16th Century. They 
submitted that the wholesale revision of the scales of pay based on the 
prices of 1932 was a miscalculation and has had severe repercussions on th€( 
staff whose present number was estimated to be 8^00,000. The Chief Commis- 
sioner pointed out that a large proportion of that number were drawing the 
pay they were drawing before 1932 because in the lower grades the revised 
scales were not generally adverse The Federation admitted that a small 
percentage of staff was not affected, but observed that the bulk of the men 
were on S(*ale8 based on the 1932 level of prices/^* 

“ 'file Fe(]oraU()ii next pointed out that the prices of commodities had 
become very high, tiie rise being more than five times the pre-war level as the 
Gregory Keport had shown. They said that this rise in prices was weighing 
heavily on lUilway employees who were not able to purchase quinine, rice, 
fuel, cloth, etc, the control prices of which had gone up by 1,300, 941, 900 
and 600 per cent respectively 

“ The Federation then referred to what is known as the Philadelphia 
Charter adojited on the 29th April, 1944, which laid down that every human 
being m every country should be assured of food, raiment, housing, education 
and medical relief, and submitted that, owing to the abnormal rise in prices, 
the new scales of pay had become quite inadequate for the needs of staff and 
urged that the basic wages of 1931 should be doubled ‘immediately and the 
pie-1931 wages should be brought to the level of that doubled amount. They 
further urged that if, after the wages had been doubled, it was found to be 
still inadequate for the maintenance of the railway employee and his family, 
a dearness allowance should be sanctioned to meet the deficiency. The Fe^le- 
ration also referred to the recommendations made in the Eau and Gregory 
Committee Reports in support of their submission. 

Changes in Basic Wages. 

There have not been many important changes in the basic wages of rail- 
way employees since the outbreak of the present war On all the State Rail- 
ways the minimum pay of the lower subordinate staff has been raised with effect 
from 1st April 1944, the resulting minimum being not in excess of Rs. 40 per 
month. 

Four ( las!> III Railways report that scales of pay in respect of subordinate 
and lufciji-r >taff have leen revised. On Martinis Light Railway the minimum 
pa;y oi luferK']' staff has been raised from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 p.m. for the Shahdara 
Saharanpui and Bengal Sections and from Rs. 11 to Rs 14 for the Bihar 
Section The Matheran Hill Light Railway also reports a considerable increase 
in wages, tliongh without giving details 

Dearness Allowances. 

On the recommendations made by the Court of Enquiry constituted by the 
Government of India under the Trade Disputes Act of 1929 to investigate the 
question of dearness allowance for railway employees, the Railway Board sanc- 
tioned the payment of dearness allowance with effect from 1-9-1940. Since 

* Amplified Ropoil of the Proceedings of the Twelfth Half-yearly Meeting 
between the Railway Board and the All-India Railwayman’s Federation, September 
1944, pp. J and 2 

f Vide Amplified Report of the proceedings of the Twenty- Third Half-yearly 
meeting between the Railway Board and the AU-India Railwaymen’s Federation, 
September 1944, page 2. 

L926DofL 
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then, the rateg have been revised from time to time and the latest revision,, 
as per notification No. E44 I>All of the Railway Board, dated the 18th April 
1945, provides for the payment of dewness allowance for non-gazetted stait 
on State Railways at the rate of 17-1 1 2 per cent, of their pay subject to the 
fc Rowing minima : — 


Zone 


Pay per month Allowance 


X 


A 

B 


C 


Bs. 40 and above 
Below Bs. 40 
Bb. 40 and above 
Below Bs. 40 
Bs. 40 and above 
Below Bs. 40 
Bs 40 and above 
Below Bs 40 


Bs. 20 p.m. 
Bs. 19 p.m. 
Bs. 19 p m. 
Rs. 17 p m 
Bs. 16 p.m. 
Bs. 14 p. m. 
Bs. 14 p.m. 
Bs. 12 p. m 


(e) Whole time non-gazetted railway servants in Railway units (De* 
fence of India Corps) will be eligible for an allowance of 10 per cent 


of pay, subject to the following minima : — 

•Zone 

Allowances 

X ........ . 

Bs. 12 p.m. 

A ..... .. 

Rs. 12 p.m 

B 

Bs. 10/8 p m 

C 

. . t Bs. 9 p.m 


The main contentions of the All-India Railwayman’s Federation with re- 
gard to these dearness allowances may be stated as follows : — 

(1) The existing rates are inadequate to meet the increased cost of living 
in respect of all categories of staff Those on Rs. SO per mensem and below 
should be given foil compensation and the average cost of living index for 
Bombay, Cawnpore and Madras (should) be taken as the basis for settlement 
of dearness allowance on an all-lndia seai#^ ”1 


(2) The i5onal svsteni of granting relief should be abolished, as prices 
have oone up more or less on a uniform scale in all centres. 

(3) The staff are obliged to buj-^ several articles in the open market at 
enhanced prices as these are not available in the grain shops, and the “relief 
in kind ’’ sanctioned by the Railway Board is inadequate. An increased cash 
allowance is therefore asked for. 


(4) The staff enrolled in the Defence of India Corps (militarised units) 
should be given the same rate of dearness allowance as is given to the nom 
militarised units. 


* (i) Area means the area comprising the Municipal limits of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Cawnpore and such of their suburbs as have previously been included 
in ‘ A ^ area. 

(ii) * A * area means the area other than * X ^ within the municipal limits of a 
city having a population of not less than 2,50,000 inhabitants according to the census 
of 1941 or an area specially so declared by the Govenior-General-m-Council. 

(ni) ^ area means the area within the municipal limits of a town having a 
population of 60,000 or more but less than 2,50,000 inhabitants according to the census 
of 1941 or an area specially so declared by the Govemor-General-in-Council. 

(iv) ‘ C’ areas means not included in (i), (ii) & (iii) above. 

f Memorandum submitted by the AU-India Railwaymen’s Federation to the Rail- 
way Board. Amplified Report of the Twenty-Third Half-Yearly Meeting, Septewiher 
1944 Appendix IT, P. 1. 
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With rejrard to the third point, the Chief CommiBiioiier of Railways ex- 
j)lained how many of the commodities were in actual short supply and how 
this would continue even if dearness allowances were increased. It was 
Therefore preferable for railways to try and provide for the necessaries of 
life than to (^'■ive money It was with this aim that the grainshop organisation 
was built up and, in order to compensate for the increased cost of articles not 
supplied, it was agi’eed that a 20 per cent, reduction should be made on the 
February 1943 prices 

With rep:ard to the grant of increased aHowanoes to the militarised units, 
the Chief Commibsioner pointed out that they had been given an increase 
in the ration allowance by the army authorities and therefore the Railway 
Board decided not to give them the recent increase made in dearness allow- 
ance Further, Biey were also permitted to deal m railway grainshops 
There was therefore no case for a reconsideration of their claim 

Allowances for Running Staff. 

The Railway Boardf has also sanctioned with effect from 1st July the 
grant to running staff of the following increase in running allowances on 
State railways • — 


Actual amount of Running Allowances earned in a month Increase 


(i) Rs. 60 and under . 10 per cent. 

(»t) Rs. 61 and above . . 6^ per oent. subject to 

a minimum of Rs. 6. 


The amount of the additional allowance admissible under these orders 
is treated as a compensatory allowance. 

Special Local Allowaaces. 

Foiii Class T Railways report the payment of special local allowances 
for their staff The B.B. & C I. Railway pays a special local allowance to 
their subordinate staff working from Bombay to Khar ; a house rent allowance 
to staff at Ahmedabad and Bombay to compensate for the increased charges 
for house rent ; a washing allowance to inferior staff and * shoe allowance ^ to 
the Watch and Ward staff On the B I Railway, the oflSce subordinate staff 
employed in Caleutta, Howrah and Lilooah are paid a local allowance at 10 
per cent, of their pay, subject to a reduction by 10 per cent, if the amount 
exceeds Rs. 10. Inferior servants other than workshop employees get zone 
allowances in certain areas varying. from Re 1 to Rs 3 p.m. in addition to 
their pay. (Subordinate and inferior staff and workshop labourers emiployed 
within the militarized area get an additional military compensatory allowance 
of 25 per cent of their pay plus a ration allowance varying from 4 annas to 
Rs. 1|1|- per diem The South Indian Railway pays a war bonus of 25 per 
cent, of pay to the officers and the crew of the l^ilway steamers. The staff 
whose headquarters are the Nilgiri Hills and the Willingdon Island are also 
paid 25 per cent, of their pay as Hill allowance and Island allowance respec- 
tively The G T.P pavR a special local allowance at 5 per cent of pay to the 
staff stationed in the Island of Bombay who are in receipt of pay exceeding 
Rs. 200 p.m 


• Amplified Report of the Twenty-Second Half-yearly Meeting between the Rail- 
way Board and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. December 1943, p. 4. 

t Letter No. E44AL1-112, dated t|ie drd Anipist 1944, of the BaOway BMod. 
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A few comoany-managed railways like the Barsi Light and the four rail- 
ways under the management of Messrs. Mcleod & Co., pay dearness allowances 
as per scales prf'scribed by the liailway Board 

Among the Class III Kailways, the Dehri Rohtas pays a flat rate o^ Rs 9 
pm and the Jagadhri Light Railway pays Rs. 4 p.m. to Rs 25 p m The 
Matheran Light Railway pays dearness allowance as a percentage of the pay 
of its staff , 25 per cent to those who draw upto Rs 25, 15 per cent, to those 
who draw from Rs 25 to Rs 50 and 10 per cent, to those who draw from Rs. 
51 to Rs 200 The Bombay Port Trust Railway pays a uniform rate of 30 
per cent (with a minimum of Rs. 16) to those who draw upto Rs 500 pm. 
The Mailing Light Railway pays dearness allowance at dilleicnt rates in 
diherent areas langing between Rs 5 and Rs 18 

In adilition to these dearness allowances, certain railways suppJy grain at 
concessioiidl rates or pay a rebate on gram purchased from the railway grain 
shop Tlie gram is supplied by the Bombay Port Trust Railway at conces- 
sional rates to the extent of approximately Rs 2|8|- per person per montli or 
Rs 10 per month for an average family of 4 Mcljeod & (Company also^report 
Jic su]^ply of grain at concessional rates 

Overtime 

The following table gives the average overtime earnings per head in Oc- 
tober 3944, for some categories of staff in the Lahore Division of the North 
Western Railway — 

Table XX. 


A vei age overtime per 
man* 

1 Guards . . Grade I 30—1—36 Old Rs 24/14/- 

30—1—36 Wew 

„ II 40—3—52—4—60—68 Old Rs. 47/7/- 

30— 5— 60— 6/25-^0~New 

„ III 75— 5— 106— 10— 115 Old Rs 73/9/- 


Scalos of pay 
Rs. 


II Drivers 


ni Firemen 


100— 10/2— 120 New 

IV 126— 10— 185— 200— 210 Old Rs 143/6/- 

( Diminishing grade) 

I 3i_-3_46— 6— 61— 6/2— 61— 7/2— 68 '] 

■' OM I 

30— 6-^0— 5/2— 60 New ~ ^ Combined Rs 70/- 

II 38—3—60—6—60—6/2—76 Old 

30—6—60—6/2—60 New ^ 

™ 116—10 —176 —5/2—180 Old . Rs 264/7/- 

Rs 140/- fixed New 

IV 140—10—220—10/2—230 Old Rs. 467/8/- 

(Dimmishing grade) 

I -/8/6 -/-/6 -/lO/- -/I/- -/ll/ per day Old Combined Rs. 22/- 
Rs. 18-2-24 

II -/ll/- -/-/6 -/12/ -III -lUl- per day Old 
Rs, 18—2—24 

III 60— 10— 80 Old . .. .. Rs. 169/10/. 

40—6—50—6/2—60 New * 

IV 80—10—100 .. Rs. 111/5/. 


IV DiTisional Inspectors of 
g,T. Es. & T T. Es 
T.T. Es (Grade 11, old scale 
ishing grade) 

S. T. Es , Grade III 

Grade II 

T. T. Es Grade I 
PimiaiBhiag grade) 


, V 200—10—250 O ld .. 

200 fixed New 
Dimin- 100 — 10 — 180 

. 105—6—140 Old 

loa-10/2— 120New 
60—4—90 Old . . 
66—6/2—86 New 
. . ^ 0 — 6—96 
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It is apparent that overtime earnings in the ease of some workers are some- 
times as high as the basic wages or even more, indicating a state of affairs 
which is not at all desirable. This may also show that overtime has become a 
rule rather than an exception, partly because of the scarcity of trained hands 
due to war. Oveitime is generally not compulsory except when an urgent 
work is to be done or when staff are unable to be relie%e(l of their duty at lh< 
appointed time due to circumstances beyond control All State railways main- 
tain registers for recording overtime. These ate available foi inspection by 
the employees • 

The Martin’s Light Railway and the Junagadh State Railway report that 
overtime is not compulsory, but, if worked, payment is made at ordinary rates 
and their staff are provided with facilities for inspecting the pay sheets where- 
in these entries are made. On the Gaekwar’s Baroda State Railway, no sepa- 
rate registers are maintained as overtime is worked only rarely. On the 
Bliavnagar State Roilvay, overtime registers are not, as a rule, o])en for iir 
spection by workers. 

Deducrtions. 

The replies received from the different railway administrations state that 
only authorised deductions are made, i e , deductions for fines, provident fund, 
recovery of loans, dues to railway institutes, house rent, water and electric 
charges, etc. 

Fines. 

Fines are imposed as a disciplinary measure subject to the provisions of 
Payment of Wages Act The B.B & C I. Railway report that fines are not 
levied on their clerical staff 

The fine fund is utilised for the welfare of the staff on all railways. On 
all the State railwayt the fines are credited to the Staff Benefit Fund, out ot 
which grants are made for the following purposes • — 

(i) education of the staff and their children, 

(ii) recreation and amusement for the staff and their children, 

(iii't sickness and maternity benefit for the families of the fctaff, and 

(iv) relief of distress among the members or ex-members of the staff 
or their liPamilies not provided for under the regulations in force on the 
railways 

The following table gives details of the fine fund on some of the railways 
which have furnished this information : — 

Table XXI. 

Detads of Fme Fund, 


Name of the railway Date Total Fund. 






Rs. A. P. 

Martin’s Light . 

. . 

. . 


31-3-44 4,776 0 2 

Jagadhri Light 




6 6 6 

East Indian 


. . 

. . 

31-3-44 4,28,973 0 0 

Burdwan Katwa 


. . 


2,624 13 0 

Ahmednagar Katwa 

. 



1,199 8 0 

Bankura Damoder River 

. . 

. . 


2,260 7 0 

Kalighat Falta . . 


. 


961 9 8 


Wage Period. 

The wage period on all railways is the calendar month and wages are 
generally paid within 7 to 10 days from the close of the wage period. There 
are, howeyer, a few exceptions. On the Oudh and Tirhut Railway, for 
examjle, station and traffic relieving staff and the hameds^re paid between 
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tJie 36th and the 26th of the following month. So far as payment to the em- 
ployees on the lines is concerned, ordinarily cashiers or pay clerks are sent to 
diflferent centres. On the G.I.P. Railway, pay clerks are stationed! at differ- 
ent divisional centres on the line. Payments to illiterate persons are made m 
the presence of responsible officials, departmental heads or subordinate super- 
visory stafi and thumb impressions are taken after they are satisfied that they 
liave been paid their wages correctly. 

^ Provident fund. 

Though all the railways (except the Jagadhri) have provident fund 
^ichemes, details required for the present enquiry have been furnished only 
by a few. Provident fund, as a rule, is restricted to employees with a cer- 
tain minimum period of service and to those who draw a pay over and above 
a certain minimum per month (Rs. 15 on the South India Railway) The 
Barsi Light Railway, the Bhavnagar State Railway and the Bombay Port Trust 
Railway give the percentages of workers benefited (le, 43, 19 and 69 respec- 
tively) by The provident fund scheme. 

The rate of contribution on the majority of railways is l|12th of the salary 
of the worker On Barsi Light Railway there are three different rates — Ill2th, 
1 1 16th or l|32iid according to the amount of salary drawn On the Gaekwar 
of Baroda State Railway, it is 1 1 12th of the basic salary for the month The 
Employers’ contribution in all cases is an equal amount On the State rail- 
ways there is provision for special contribution by the management in special 
cases such as the abolition of a post, premature retirement due to illness or 
injury while on duty, etc. (as per rules of Chapter XIII of State Railway 
Establishment Code, Vol 1, pp 126 — 128) The rate of interest in respect 
of the provident fund on State Railways ig determined for each, according to 
Ihe method of calculation prescribed from time to time by the Governor-General- 
in-Councii * Contract labour is not eligible for provident fund benefits on any 
of the railways. 

Gratuities. 

On the railways under the management of the Government of India, 
gratuitv is paid at the discretion of the general managers to permanent, non- 
pensionable employees who are not subscribers to the State Railway Provident 
Fund for good, efficient, and faithful service — 

n) or completion of 30 years’ service 

(^2) on retirement at the age of 55 with 15 years’ Service, 

(3) on retirement or resignation after 15 years’ service on grounds 
considered sufficient by the administration, 

(4) on retirement within less than 15 years’ service on account 
permanent physical or mental incapacity or retrenchment of establish- 
ment and in case of death during service 

On the East Indian Railway, gratuities are payable even to the employees 
of contractors according to the replies of the Administration The railways in 
Indian States have llieir own rules in respect of the grant of gratuities 

PenBions. 

The Dholpur and the Scindia Railways have their own State pension 
schemes There are no pension schemes on other railways which have replied. 

*Vide State Railway Establishment Code, Vol I, para. 1320, page 130. 
f For details, to State Railway Establishment Code, Vol. I, Chapter XV, 

pp. 146 — ^161. 



CHAPTER VI.-WELPARE AOTIVltlES. 

W elfare activities for railway employees may be treate^l under the follow- 
ing headings • Medical aid, education, recreation and amusements, grain shops, 
passes and uniforms. 


(1) Medical Aid. 

“ The preservation of the health of the staff and the prevention of epidemic 
diseases in railway settlements have a very important bearing on tlie efficient 
and economic working -ot railways, and, apart from the humanitarian aspect 
of the question, an efficient medical organisation is of direct financial interest 
to railway administrations. The question of the adequacy of metlical and 
sanitary arrangements on railways has accordingly engaged the attention of 
the Railway Board since 1924 This statement was made by the Railw^ay 
Board in the Memorandum that they submitted to the Royal Labour Commission 
in 1930. It IS as true of railways as ot any other commercial and industrial 
organisation Ceiicrally speaking, all Class 1 railways m British India have a 
medical branch under the control of the Chief Medical and Health Officer with 
a Divisional or District Medical Officer in each of the Divisions oi Districts, 
helped by assistant medical officers, assistant surgeons and sub-assistant surgeons 

Except the sub-assistant surgeons, who are medical licentiates, all other 
medical personnel arc required to have a minimum qualification of Degree in 
medicine of an Indian or a foreign university There are facilities for 
mdoji and outdoor treatment Workers and their dependants are treated 
I'ree of charge, though diet cliaiges are realised if they are indoor patients 
in receipt of income above a cei'tain specified mmiinum Indigent cases are 
treat'd free. 

On some of the railways ow^ned by Indian States, like the Jamnagar 
Dwarka Railway, ma.ior eases are sent to the State hospitals and road-side 
stations are served b}’' visiting doctors from the headquarters. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda State Railway mentions 4 dispensaries in addition to nurses and 
mid wives who are required to move on ttie line The Jodhpur Railwky main- 
tains 4 dispensaries and hospitals The Bombay Port Trust Railway maintains 
6 dispensaries but serious cases are sent to the public hospitals m the city. 
The Mathern Liglit Railway provides fiec medical assistance and medicine. 

Tabic XXII givcfe, details of cases treated in the Bombay hospital of the 
G.I.P. Railway for the year 1943-44 An analysis of the data of cases treated 
between 1941 and 1944 at the Madras Egmore Railway Hospital of the South 
Indian Railway (Table XXIII) shows that there has been a fairly steady increase 
in the number of medical eases, particularly infectious, in the rainy months of 
October, November and December The observations of the Medical Officer in 
charge of this hospital are well worth reproducing in this connection : — 

** Since September 1943, there has been marked increase of influenza, 
bacillary-dysentery, pyrexia, scabies and gastro-intestinal diseases. These an 
partly due to low vitality, want of resisting power to infection, bad food and 
insanlcient in-take of vitamins and partly due to living m crowded rooms 
The total number of days off duty inclusive of transfer cases from other dia 
pensaries is 10,460 whereas it was only 8,787 days last year 
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tabue xxn. 

Giving details of cases treated in the Bombay Railtmy Hospital of the G I.P. 

Railway in 1943-44. 


Employees Families 



Out-door 

Indoor 

Out-dooi 

Indoor 


Dysentery 

470 

66 

113 

1 

650 

Venereal diseases 

362 

36 

34 


432 

Malaria 

Other fevers 

1,283 \ 3 , 

2,168/ 


^®'^847 

C 

4,624 

T. B Lungs 

90 

101 

9 


200 

Other T B diseases 

42 

24 

11 


77 

Injuries 

1,616 

361 

208 

3 

2,088 

Total 

6,931 

908 

1,222 

10 

8,071 


Table XXIII. 

Showing namher of caseA treated in the Railway hospital at Madras (Egmove) 

from 1940-41 to 1943-44 


Year 


Medical 


Surgical 


Surgical Operation 

Infec- Greneral Gastro- Local. Total / ^ ->> 

tious diseases intestinal Major Minor I’otal Total of 

diseases diseases all cases 


1940-41 

554 

6 

479 

100 

1,139 

26 

26 

1,164 

1941-42 

691 

7 

666 

96 

1,260 

19 

19 

1,279 

1942-43 

.. 640 

11 

531 

87 

1,169 

11 

11 

1,180 

1943-44 

704 

12 

673 

97 

1,386 

12 

12 

1,398 


Though the railway administrations spend considerable amounts of money 
on medical aid, several complaints were made by workers and their unions 
with regard to the inadequacj and the inefficiency of the existing service. 
These may be summarised briefly as follows : — 

(1 ) The chief medical officers of the hospitals are overburdened with ad- 
ministrative duties so much so that they have very little time for actual medi- 
cal aid work. The other medical officers, as a rule, pay greater attention to 
Anglo-Indians or highly paid Indian staff and the subordinate and inferior 
staff are, generally speaking, neglected, particularly when the sick are to be 
visited in their homes 

(2) The supply of medicines is inadequate and m recent years the quality 
has also deteriorated to a considerable extent. 

(3) There are no lady doctors in many of the railway hospitals and ma- 
ternity aid is alleged to be inadequate. 

(4) It is alleged by several workers that there is a considerable amount 
of corruption on the part of doctors in the matter of granting of certificates 
for obtaining medical leave. 
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There are no arrangements on the part of railway administrations for the 
treatment of tubercular patients. Dr. S. S. Banker, Chief Medical Officer of 
the B.B. & C.I. Railway, points out tha^t tuberculosis is on the increase among 
railway employees and their families due to bad housing conditions, over* 
crowding and unhygienic habits. In a letter addressed to the General 
Manager, B.B C.I Railway, in May 1944, he writes . — 

The Railway accepts liability for medical treatment (indoor as well as 
outdoor) of its employees. When first appointed, all employees are put to 
medical tests to see if they suffer from any of the diseases likely to injure 
their health If, auripg the course of their service, emi)loyees develop tuber- 
culosis, it IS upto the Railway to see that they get reasonably adequate treat- 
ment Tuberculosis of the lungs and abdomen requires a line of treatment 
and accommodation which we arr unable to provide m a railway hospital. For 
this reason w’e have to look toi* help from outside agencies 

There is a great scarcity of accommodation for tubercular jiatients and 
it IS high time the Railway made satisfactory arrangements for their own em* 
ployees and Iheir families The following note by Dr. Banker on the inade- 
quacy of arrangements for the tubercular cases is well worth quoting : — 

“ Jiiere are now 112 tuberculosis clinics and 66 tuberculosis 

ao&pitals and tuberculosis sanatoria m India with over 4,000 beds Besides, 
there are 1,207 beds in general and isolation hospitals for tuberculosis patients 
and 737 beds for tuberculosis convicts in Jail Hospitals. 

“ It IS generally estimated that there ought to be as many beds available 
for lubereiilos*^ j^tatients as there are deaths from tuberculosis during the year. 
This IS Uie standard laid down by the Health Organisation, League of Nations. 
At a rough estimate, there are 7,00,000 deaths a year from tuberculosis in 
India, so on that basis there ought to be 7,00,000 beds m hospitals or sanatoria 
for tlie treatment of tuberculosis whereas actually throughout the whole of 
India there are only 4,000 beds available for patients suffering from tuber- 
culosis This means that accommodation is only provided for 0.57 per cent, 
of the sult'crers (roUfc'hly one in 200 of the patients is catered for; 

The treatment of afflicted patients alone will not solve the problem- A 
few preventi\e measures are also called for and satisfactory airangementa 
must consequently be made* . — 

(1) “ for the weeding out of early tuberculosis cases, 

(2) “to give advice and carry out post-sanatorium treatment at tlw 

patients’ homes, and 

(3) “to instruct people in the art of healthy living 

Education. 

Several railway administrations provide educational facilities for the 
children of their employees. Apart from maintaining their own Schools, tlip 
lailways grant scholarships and boarderships in certain cases. The follo^v- 
ing details concerning educational facilities on certain railways which have 
replied to my questionnaire will be of interest : — 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway maintains 8 schools for European children 
and 26 schools for Indian children ; the total number of pupils in the two 
types of schools lu 1944 was 900 and 6,200 respectively. The schools are 
maintained by lees, grants from local governments and contributions from the 
Staff Benefit Fund The share of the railway in the cost of maintenance of 

* Quoted from Dr Banker’s letter No G|42|7772^f 26-5-1944 addressed 
General Manager, B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
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these institutions is about two*thirds« The fees vaiy frpm. annas fodr per 
andnth m'the infant class to 3|8 per month in thq Iljgh School classes. 
The railway also gives a grant in -aid to outside schools which are attended by 
children of the railway employees and assists 232 children who are being 
educated in hill schools. 

The East Indian Railway maintains five Indian High English Schools, six 
Middle English Schools, 16 Anglo-Indian and European Primary Schools, 2 
Lower Primary Schoolb and one Boaidmg Hill School imparting education 
upto Senior Cambridge standard. The number of student^ in 1944 in these 
five categories of institutions was 1,535, 755, 473, 156 and 395 respectively. 
The total cost of maintaining tnc boarding lull school m 1944 was Rs. 2,15,000 
while the cost of mainiauiing all the other schools was Rs 1,60,000. Fmancuil 
assistance amounting to Rs. 50,000 per year is also granted in accordance wdth 
the Education Assistance Ruleb to employees who are compelled to send their 
children to a boarding school away from the station at which they are posted. 
Reduction in school fees in non-raiiway schools is also given upto Rs. 4,000 per 
year. Indian adults in big running sheds are educated on all the divisions at 
a total cost of Rs. 10,000 per year. 

The number of schools maintained by the B.B. & C.I. Railw^ay and the 
net cost to the administration in 1944 is given in the following table : — 

Table XXIV. 


Serial Number Number Number 

No# Type of SchoolB ot institu- of of Net cost 

tions teachers pupils 


1 

Indian High School 

L 

21 

46U 

12,033 

2 

Anglo- Vernacular Schools 

b 

67 

1,269 

66,305 

3 

Primary Schools 

4 

21 

600 


4 

Girls Primary Schools 

4 

22 

326 

12,692 

6 

Anglo-Indian European primary schools 


31 

436 

36,621 






1,16,661* 


On the G.I.P. Railway there are 9 primary schools, the total number of 
students attending them being 050. Grants-in-aid are paid to certain schools 
situated at siatiuns where no educational facilities exist The Soutn Indian 
Railway maintains one middle school for the children of Indian employees and 
two' middle schools f^^r Anglo-Indian and European children, it gives also a 
iiumbei of boarder^ships and schoidrships. 

The general feeling among Indian workers on the majority of these 
Federal Railways is that Angio-liidiaii children are given preferential treat- 
mgpt lu the matter of educational facilities. This is borne out by the follow- 
ing figures supplied by the Hon ble Member for Railways in ins replies to thQ 
quei^tions asked on the floor of the Central Legislature : — 

On the Bengal and Assam Railway, the amount bpent on the education 
of European children froni April 1941 to January 1942 was Rs. 40,164, and on 
the education of Indian children for the same period was Es. 27,197. The 
number of European '(including Anglo-Indian) and Indian employees on the 
railway was 965* and 71,568 respectively '"f. 

— — M — 4 — — 

* Excludes the payment of 'Nearness allowance of Bs. 27449. 

I ijigulative Assembly Debates, Vol. Ill, Na 1, 14th September 1942. 
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On the North Western Railway, the amount spent on the education of 
Indian and European (including Anglo-Indian) children during 1937-38 was 
Rs, 8,679 and Rs. 1,50,731 respectively 

There does not appear to be any reason for showing such preferential 
treatment for the children of Anglo-Indian and European employees. The 
following passage from the Legislative Assembly Debates is worth reproduc- 
ing in this connection . — 

Mr. K. Santhanam “ May I know whether the HonTile Member is 
£iware that under the Government of India Act, there are special provision! 
for providing adequate educational facilities for Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
by the Provincial Governments t ** 

The Honlile Sir Thomas Stewart ; I am aware of that 

Mr K Santhanam “ In view of these jirovisions, will the Hon^ble 
Member consider the desirability of eliminating this extra expenditure from 
the railway revenues ’ , 

The North We‘'ton] Railway provides grants-in-aid from the Staff Bene- 
fits Fund for educational purposes 

Among the railways owned by Indian States, tin* ]\Tewar Stale Railway 
maintains 3 primary schools The Rhavnagar State Railway runs 4 primary 
schools of which one is a girls school, one a boys^ school and two mixed 
schools Grant-in-aid is given to three other schools. The Jodhpur State 
Railway runs three schools and rules for educational assistance are reported 
to be under preparation The Jamnagar Dwarka, the Dholpur, and the 
Mysore State Railways do not maintain any separate schools. The Mysore 
State Railway however gives financial assistance in deserving casas from the 
Staff Benefit Fund 

Among other railways, the Barsi Light Railway maintains 2 schools The 
Bombay Port Trust Railway runs three primary schools, wherein the average 
daily attendance is 310 This railway also conducts post-literacy classes, 
wherein the a.verage daily fittendance is 303 

Recreation and amusements. 

Realising the value of healthy recreation, several railways have provid- 
ed facilitie*^ for sports tournaments, cinema performances, etc Their acti- 
vities in this ^eld are conspicuous by the existence of clubs and sports^ grounds 
in all important centres The following table shows the number of institutes 
and clubs on some of the railways which have replied to my questionnaire 


tabi/b xxy. 


Railways 

Institutes 

Clubs 

Remarks. 

' - ) 

1 Bengal Nagpur 

39 

Yes 

Run by managing committee of employees* 

2. East Indian 

06 

33 

Equipped with reading rooms* radio sets, 
cinema apparatus, etc. 

3. Botitli Indian 

36 

Yes 

Radio sets are provided, facilities for indoor 



and out-door games are also available* 


♦ Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. HI, 14th March to 28th Maarcb 1939, pages 
I and 2916. , 

t Legislative Assembly Debatee, Vol III, 14th March to 28th March 1939, page 


2916. 
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Railways 

Institutes 

Clubf. 

Remarks 

4 Jodhpur . . 


7 

A sum of Rs. 5,500 is given every year foi 
games, books and newspapers. I^naged 
by the Railway. 

6. Great Indian Peninsula 

73 


Qramaphones, Radios and mdooi games are 
provided out of the grants from the Staff 
Benefit Fund. Sports Committees 
function at all the divisional hecd- 
quartcii. for outdoor games- 

0. Barsi Light 

2 

1 


7. Bhavnagar 


1 

Library attached. 

8. Oaekwar of Baroda 

3 


— 

9. Junagadh 

1 

.. 

— 

10. Bombay Port Trust 

1 


Aho a welfare centre. 

11. Mewat 

1 


— 

12. Maoleod 






Table XXVl graves an analysis of expenditure incurred bj a few repre- 
sentative Indian and European Institutes on the B.N., G.I.P. and E,I. Rail- 
ways. The data show that the European Institutes spend large amounts of 
money on bar, sports and entertainment Table XXVII gives an analysis of 
expend’ ture per member of 3 European, 3 Indian and 2 joint Institutes on the 
B.N. Railway. These ugures also show clearly that the European Institutes 
are more popular than the Indian ones. 

The Service agreement piovides that all categories of staff bol'i at Iho 
headquarters and on the ou1 -stations should compulsorily subscribe to the 
funds of the institutes. The All-India Railwaymen^s Federation urged at its 
18th half-yearly moetiiig wnh thp Railway Board that the out-station stari and 
those drawing Rs. 50 and below should be exempted from the payment of sub- 
scriptions to these institutes as they are not able to avail themselves of the 
facilities. The Chief Coiam:ss.ioner drew the attention of the Federation 
to the demand for the cstalibshment of Institutes made in the Legislative 
Assembly and to the fact that considerable amount of money had been spent 
by railway adminisl rations m providing Railway Institutes and that when such 
sums had been spent, Govei ninent were entitled to ask the staff to support 
them* V'^hatever be the financial implications of the institutes, there is no 
denying that on several railways as pointed out by tlie E I R Employees’ 
Association, in a large number of cases, these institutes are more or less 
exclusively used by the higher paid staff, so that the lower paid staff make 
very little or no use at all of these facilities It, therefore, appears necessary 
that some other form of benefit should be specially provide4 for tbf Inferior 
staff 

Amplified Report of the Proceedings of the 18th half-yearly meeting between 
the Railway Board and the All India Railwaymen’s Federation, November 1939, 

P* 
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Grain Shops. 

Owing to the enormous increase in the price of food grains and other stores 
and the general scarcity of these commodities, the railways have set up grain 
shops, both stationary and mobile. The East Indian and Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railways were the first to make arrangements for such shops* and by the 
end of the year 1941-42 conditions of scarcity occurniig in many parts of the 
country dielated a wide extension of these grain shops According to the 
Report of the Rail>vay Board for 1943-44, there were 600 grain shops includ- 
ing mobile vans catvcring for SO'i.OOO ration-card holders as against 160 grain 
shops which catered for 50,0rv; employees in 1942-43 t The position in 1943-44 
may be described in the following words of the Report of the Railway Board : — 
“ The necessity for stabilizing the cost of essential commodities and 
pegging dearness allowance prompted the Railway Board to fix the selling 
prices of commodities sold at railway grain shops at a level approximating 

to the prices ruling in August 1942 Of commodities that 

can be expressed in maunds, the shops sold 10,255,400 maunds during the 
year 1943-44, with an average of 854,600 maunds per month or 1 . 23 maunds 
per ration card holder. ... The cost of aU commodi- 
ties sold during the year amounted to about Rs. 17.7 crores 

The relief afforded to staff measured m terms of the difference between 
the railway selling prices and the local market prices was over Rs. 8.S 
crores vvitL nii average relief per ration card holder per month of Rs 10 53 
the lowest figure being Rs. 6 14 in March 1944 and the highest Rs. 14.1 
ill August 1943. Great as this amount of relief is measured in cash, it 
was enhanced by the supply of essential commodities which were often 
pot available locally at any price, owing to the conditions which prevailed 
in the country during the year under review. In addition, the man with 
a large family who was hardest pressed received most relief ; employees 
were free from anxiety in regard to rising prices and the cash habit was 
inculcated by dealing at the shops The cost of this organisation was 
approximately Rs. 36 lakhs, and this includes freight charges at public 
rates, which came back into railway revenues 

Passes- 

An important concession peculiar to railway servants is the grant of free 
passes and privilege ticket orders on payment of one-third the ordinary fare 
botii on l.cme and foreign lines The number of passes and the class in which 
tnnelljng is allowed varies according to the pay and the length of service of 
the railway ^er’^ant Special pas.ses (r g , school passes, etc.) are also issued 

Uniforms 

Slimmer and winter uniforms including head dress, coal, trousers, etc. 
are provided according to the requirements of each category of staflf whose 
duties va^-iant such supplies ea, station staff, running staff, etc Certain 
classes of staff who are low-paid and who work under special conditions 
entailing the use of proper dtesss or involving heavy wear and tear such 
as compounders, office peons, watchmen, certain classes of shed and carriage 
staff are also supplied uniforms Clothing is supplied on a limited scale to 
labourers idad others whose duties expose them to cold or wet weather. 
An umbrellt^.is often given once a year to employees such as office peons, water- 
men, watchmen, gate-keepers, etc The rules about uniforms are not 

•Report by the Railway Board, 1941-42, p. 32. 
f Ibid — Repoi-t for 1942-43, p. 32, and Report for 1943-44. 
t Pp. 34-35 of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1946-44 
Vol. I. 



uniform on all railways and there is a considerable amount of heart-burning 
over the deterioration in the quality and the regularity and ade^ftoy of 
thdr supplies. 

Benefits to the Dependants of the Deceased Employees. 

The dependants of the deceased employees are given benefits from tlie 
St^tr Benefit Fund on all railways where such funds exist. They are al^ given 
the benefits of graiuity, provident fund, compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acl the Bailway War Injuries Scheme The South 
Indim Bailway grants 8 boarderships to sons of deceased European and Anglo- 
Iniian employees in the Civil Orphanage Asylum, Madras On the B B. 
& r T Railway, widow- end minor children of low-paid employees who were 
d^^wing between Bs 80|- and under per montli and had put in a^t least 10 
service and were members of the Jackson Co-operative Bank at the 
t^e of their death, are in case of proved destitution eligible for assistance 
froni a fund called the Silver Jnhilee Benevolent Fund On the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, workers have established two special insurance funds out of which 
benefits are given to the dependants of deceased employees The Jodhpur 
State Railway’s ‘ Subsistence Allowance ’ is paid by the State in deserving 
cases. 


Staff Benefit Fund 

A woVd may be said here about the Staff Benefit Fund which has been 
established on several railways The fund is made up of forfeited provident 
fund bonuses of non-gazetted staff and fines, Sinee fining as a method of 
punishment is being discouraged and sm^e the income from this source is 
dvtihdling, the Railway Board has permitted the railways to grant contribu- 
tions to the Staff Benefit Fund out of revenues at rupee one per head of all 
non-gazetted staff on the books of the railways on the 31st March of the pre- 
vious year, le«5s the amount realized during the previous year from other sources 
of income credited to the fund 

Tables XXVTTI and XXTX give respectively an analysis of the receipt® 
and eifpenditure of the Staff Benefit Fund on the G.I.P., B.N., E.T., and 
S.T Railways It may be seen from these data that, except on the South 
Indian Railway, fines constitute an important item, showing an increase every 
year while contributions from railway revenues are also steadily mounting up. 
It is difficult to comment upon the items of expenditure out of this fund, since 
the n^ds and demands of workers may vary from one railway to another. 
Neveriheless, it is seen that, on one railway, a sum of Rs 1,674 had been spent 
bn raising the wall of a European cemetery on one station and that on 
another, a large sum has been spent on the audit of the Railway Institute 
ace ‘milts Ala'^nr IMaliek* point?? out in his memorandum thnt n contribution 
is given from the Staff Benefit Fund to^rds thb pnhlicatibfi of OS 
Magazine The general feeling is that the represwitative# cj nfiibnl, should 
be given seats on the management of these funds so as to ensure that they are 
spent in the best interests of the workers themselves. 

•Former President of the E. I. R. Employees' Association. 
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* Inctudea 4,6?2» a sum reahas^ from refund of loanr. 

t luohicics Ss. I7t5li, a sum loattpd from recredit of the fund for the purchase of paddy for distnbul 
1 of Rmuob. 

t Includes Bs 1»384, a sum realized from refund of loans 
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OKAFTBE VILr^-MAFKIY ACTS, ETO. 

I'lie existing regi^ations for the safety of employees of Indian Eailways 
are contained in (a) the Indian Railways Act, (b) the Indian Factories Act as 
far as workshops are concerned, (c) the Indian Mines Act as far as it applies 
to Railway collieries, (d) the Indiana Electricity Act and (e) the rules made by 
the Government of India and Provincial Governments under these Acts. 

The Railway Administrations have adopted varions safety regulations foi; 
the prevention of accidents by means of special circulars, safety first posters 
and placards and by displaying abstracts of the provisions of the Acts on notice 
boards, etc Under the auspices of the St. John's Ambulance Association, 
first aid training centres are also maintained and training in first aid is made 
compulsory for certain categories of staff, with suitable provision for payment 
of allowances for attendance at classes of instruction Moreover, adequate 
medical relief is provided in case of accidents. 

Table XXX gives details of accidents on Railways from which it can b€ 
seen that the number ot fatal accidents to railway servants has increased since 
1939-40. A possible explanation ^inay be overworking of staff due ta the 
present abnormal conditions ot war traffic Table XXXI shows the analysis 
of the causes of accidents from which it is seen that most of the fatal accidents 
arc connected with the movement of trains and railway vehicles and that most 
of the injuries are caused by accidents connected with stationary engines, etc. 





'Accidents and casualties among railway seriants on railways open for traffic tn India as hcrnng occurred during 1943-44 and 
Jie preceding 6 years, {Indian Railway Administration reports 1941-42 and 1943 - 44 ). 
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PeroontogeifRaawayserTanti 6*91 86 01 6'72 86-02 6-03 86-87 6*48 87-60 6-53 87-70 9 13 86-67 8-44 84*07 

to tiie total. # ^ M 



The followinfc railways have giveiii details of compensation paid nnder 
different headings. 


Table XXXIII. 


East Indian Bailway, 


Year. 

Death. 


permanent 
total diP* 
ablement. 

Permanent 

partial 

disablement 

Temporary 

disablement. 

Tefal 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A P. 

Rs A P 

Rs 

A P 

Rs A p. 

1939 .. 

. 30,588 

14 

0 

12,346 

1 0 

8.436 14 11 

7,278 

9 1 

58,650 7 0 

1940 

. . 28,806 

8 

0 

10,942 

1 0 

6,926 13 0 

6, ,599 

2 0 

53,274 8 0 

1941 

. . 36,226 

8 

0 

8,015 

8 0 

6,874 15 0 

8,402 

3 0 

59,519 2 0 

1942 .. 

. . 60,272 

13 

0 

5,867 

7 0 

6,621 5 0 

10,180 

13 0 

71,951 6 0 

1943 . . 

. . 62,766 

1 

0 

7,603 

10 0 

14,106 10 2 

0,527 

11 0 

94,003 0 2 

1944 

. 25,065 

0 

0 

4,131 

7 0 

8,260 15 9 

10,387 

4 0 

47,844 10 9 





G. I. 

F. Bailway, 










Permaip nt 



~ ' 

Year. 




Death 

total 

Ti mporarv 

Total. 







disablenv nt 

(liaabli merit 







Rs 

Rs 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1939 





17,564 

8,612 


58,328 

84,504 

1940 . . 

. . 




16,010 

11,103 


51.763 

81,876 

1941 .. 





34,580 

12,209 


58,978 

1,05,827 

1942 . . 





49,400 

9,098 


79,841 

1,38,399 

1943 . . 

. . 




75,052 

r).57i 

1 

,25,028 

2,15,651 


Jodhpur State Bailway, 


Types of compensation. 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942. 

1943 

1944. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

(1) Workmen’s Compensation . 


2,909 

1,333 


5,721 

1,093 

(2) Other Compensation 


429 

855 

1,248 


533 


Bengal 

Nagpur Bailway, 





Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 


Fatal Cases . . 

. 16,760.4 

35,190 

19,500 

27,830 

36,223 


Kon.fatal injuries 

. 8,353-15 

16,176/10 

16,226/7 

17,563/3 

13,179/3 



Souih Indian Bailway 

Type of compensation 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942 

1943. 

1944. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

VAial cases 

2,860 

9,460 

3,800 

14,630 

6,740 

.. 

(a) Permanent 
disablement. 

3,406 

SA73 

8,778 

4,790 

8.176 

- 


6,669 

7,068 

8,006 

10,668 


•* 
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North WtsUm iMKMif. 


T! 3 rpei ofcompen- 
sation. 

1930. 

1940. 

JOil. 1942. 

1949. 

1044. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

Be. 

rVtaloosefi 

Kon-fifttal — 

34.856 

44,230 



•• 

•• 

(a) Permanent 
disablement. 

46,624/1 

47,167/3/7 




•• 

\h) Temporary dis- 
ablement. 

26,891/1/6 

20,827/14 

• 



• • 



S.B. 

A C.I. 

BaiUwag. 



(a) Permanent par- 
tial disablement. 

18,854 

14,293 

13,824 

12,720 

16,044 

23,142 

(ft) Temporary par- 
tial dbMblement 

0,096 

8,102 

8,883 

.3,547 

13,627 

069 

(o) Death 

17,240 

16,020 

26,830 

joeao 

86,460 

33,926 


Barsi Light BcAma/y . 


(a) Permanent dis* 
aUement. 

88—3 




• 

(ft) Temporary dis- 
ablement. 

9—3 

11—5 

44 

16—5 

109-11 

( 0 ) Death 




900 

829-11 


Peoriodical Medical Examination, 

There is a periodical medical examination for eye-sight only for the running 
staff on all railways except the Jagadhri Light Railway. If a worker is adjudged 
medically untit for his class of work, effort is made to secure for him some 
other job. On the Mysore State Railway drivers are medically examined every 
year after the age of 50 If found medically unfit, their services are terminated 
and no effort is made to find any other work for them. There is a periodical 
medical examination for certain other classes of workers who, if found medi- 
cally unfit, are provided with work as far as possible. The opinion of the Chief 
Medical Officer of each Railway is final except on a small number of railways. 
On the Mewar State, Dehri Rohtas, Matheran and the four railways under 
Mcleod’s, provision is made for re-examination by an independent specialist. 
The chief complaint of the workers on this score is that provision is not made 
for them in the event of an adverse medical report on jobs carrying emolu- 
ments similar to their. They go further and allege that, once they are in- 
capacitated for their original jobs, they are shunted on to very inferior posts 
with the consequence that they cannot maintain their standard of living. 

The Payment of Wages Act. 

The Payment of Wages Act, 1936 came into force on the 28th of Mardli 
1937. In order to give effect to it the Governor General in Council issued 
the Payment of Wages (Railways) Rules 1937. These irules were snpeipeded 
in BO far as they related to Federal Railways by the Payment of Wagea ^iMeni]^ 
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®ailway«) l^nles, 1938 issued by the Government of India, Department of 
liabour in iJotification* No D-3070, dated the 5th May 1938. The Provincial 
Inspectors of Factories have the powers of Inspectors under the Payment df 
Wages Act so far as the railwaj- factories are concerned. In respect of other 
persons employed upon a railway, the Conciliation Officer (Railways) and 
Supervisor of iRailway Labour and the Deputy Supervisor of Railway Labour 
have been appointed as Inspectors under Section 14(2) of the Actt. 

Nature of Inspection 

Irregularities discovered by the Inspectors in respect of delays in payment 
of wages, the recovery of fines after the specified period of 60 days and non- 
display of notices required under the Act are reported direct to the Railway 
Administration concerned m Form PW)(C) ; irregularities in respect of the 
maintenance of registers, deduction for damage or loss and fines are reported 
to the Copciliation Officer (Railways) in Form PW(B), which after further 
scrutiny are communicated to the Administrations concerned with the neces- 
sary instructions. 


' Wage periods and the Disbursement of Wages ' 

On almost all railwayst wages are paid witliin ten days from the last day 
of the wage period, when the number of persons employed is one thousand and 
over and within seven day.s, when the number is h’ss than one thousand ; but 
delays have occurred in connection vith the payment of allowances, increments 
and leave salaries— the number of cases detected having been 843 in 1938-39, 
2,000 in 1939-40, 3,201 in 1940-41 and (>,003 in 1 943-441. 

Section 5(2) of the Act requires that the wages of an employee whose 
services are terminated, by or on behalf of the employer, should be paid before 
the expiry of the second working day from the day on which his employment 
is terminated. The Supervisor of Railway Labour reports that this provision 
has been observed m the case of permanent staff but not in the case of te!mpo- 
vary staff In 1940-41 and 1943 44, 400 and 440 such cases respectively ^ere 
detected as against 500 in 1939-4011 


Dedveitons from Wage^^ 


Under the Payment of Wages Act, deductions are permitted in case of 
damace or loss of soods expressly entrusted to the employed Povi^n ior custody, 
or ^or loss of money for which he is j-e-piu-ed to account, provided damage or 
Sss can be attributed directly to his neglect or default Such deductions gould 
n“^eed the actual damage or loss suffered by the employer and should not 
be made until an opportunity to show cause has been given to the employe 
cm mmed Infringements of these provisions were discovered on several rail- 
wayl recovering more than the cost of the article or debiting of 

damage to more than one person in cases where dam^ed^or lost articles were 

on the Workmg of the Pavmient of Wages Act of 1936 on .Haif. 
ways, 1939-40, paras 1 and 2 


^Ihid, para. 2. 

i Ft-Jc Chapter V (Wages and Earnings). 

S Vide Annual Reports on the working of the Payment of Wages Act. 
II vtde Annual Reports on the workmg of the Payment of Wages Act 
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in tlie hands of more persons than one. The following: statement gives thd 
number of cases of deduction for damage or loss and the amounis involved on 
each class I railway during the three years 1941-42, 1942-43 and 1943-44. — 

•Table XXXIVi., 


Railways. 

f A, 

Number. 

1 

Amount. 

Number 

. Amount. 

r- 

Number. 

—A. 

Amount. 




Rs. 


Rs 

A. 

p. 


Rs. 

A. 

P 

Bengal k Assam 

4,416 

6,942 

3,827 

7,771 

10 

0 

2,339 

8,639 

11 

b 

Bengal Nagpur 

4,852 

8,063 

3,482 

6,959 

13 

0 

4.390 

14,128 

6 

0 

B. B. k C. I. 

6,524 

9,777 

6,487 

8,629 

4 

6 

5,202 

9,478 

3 

3 

East India . • 

8,695 

21,436 

6.062 

14,704 

9 

4 

4,456 

16,163 

11 

11 

O. I. P. . 

1,481 

3,837 

1,223 

4,003 

13 

9 

1,806 

5,700 

0 

S 

M. a S. M. . 

1,751 

2,642 

1,896 

3,430 

6 

0 

2,434 

6,190 

1 

0 

North Western 

4,882 

11,267 

3,756 

10,604 

11 

0 

4,129 

14,397 

7 

0 

0. Jb T. 

892 

3,111 

2,140 

10,829 

3 

0 

3,133 

10 362 

5 

0 

South Indian 

2,431 

5,272 

2,680 

6,042 

14 

3 

2,417 

6,716 

8 

3 

Total 

36,923 

72,34'’ 

31,662 

70,876 

4 

10 

30,307 

89,766 

4 

8 


Deductions for amemties and services. 

Deductions for amenities and services supplied by the employer and approved 
in the case of the Federal Railways by the Provincial Governmetnts are per- 
mitted by Clause (e) of Sub-section (2) of Section 7. In 1940-41, the Central 
€k)vemment permitted deductions for purposes of investments in war saving 
schemes. In 1943-44, the Government authorised the sale of coupon-books 
for the supply oi refreshments in exchange thereof by Federal Railway Admi- 
nistration from its canteen to the employees at their written request as an 
amenity for which deductions from the wages of persons employed by a Rail- 
way Administration may be made ’’t. 

Deductions on account of payments io Co-operative Societies, 

Deductions on account of repayment of loans with interest or of the cost 
of stores purchased on credit are made up to 30 per cent, of wages only and to 
50 per cent, only if deductions are made for both these purchases Deductions 
in excess of these limits were detected in a few cases in 1943-44 and the Rail- 
way Administrations were advised to avoid this irregularity in future. 

Fines, 

On railway's fines can be imposed only in respect of such acts or omissions 
cm the part of Jthe employees as may be approved by the Supervisor of Railway 
Labour Further, the fine should not exceed an amount equal to half an anna 
in the rupee from the wages earned during the wage period nor should it be 
imposed before an opportunity to show cause is given. Moreover, the fine 
cannot be recovered by instalments or after the expiry of 60 days from the date 
of the act or omission) to which it relates and should be credited only to the 
Staff Benefit Fund, where it exists, or utilised for providing facilities for the 
education and recreation of the staff and on maternity or sickness benefit 
schemes which have been approved by the Supervisor of Railway Labour. The 
following statement gives the number of cases of fines imposed and the amounts 
involved — 


•Annual Report on the working of the Payment of Wages Act for the year 
1043-44. 

t Annual Report on the Payment of Wages Act on Railways for the year 
IMMA. 
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Table XXXV. 


1641-42. 1942-43. 1643-44. 

Railways. , -*> ^ , a ^ 

Number. Amount Number. Amount Number. Amount. 


Bengal & Assam 

1,108 

Rs. 

757 

Bengal Nagpur 

2,386 

1,682 

Oudh & Tirhut 

589 

538 

B. B. & C. I 

2,038 

2,762 

East Indian . . 

6,203 

4,597 

G. I P. 

2,119 

1,674 

North Western 

510 

272 


Rs A p Rs. A 


1,081 

756 

11 

0 

922 

792 3 

0 

2,880 

2,296 

10 

0 

3,661 

3,126 10 

0 

276 

184 

8 

0 

277 

154 13 

0 

2,102 

1,842 

14 

0 

2,663 

2,741 0 

2 

3,624 

2,721 

12 

6 

4,195 

3,089 9 

0 

2,640 

2,095 

14 

0 

3,887 

3,066 6 

0 

205 

131 

13 

0 

168 

105 9 

0 


Total .. 14,954 12,177 12,808 8,029 2 6 16,773 13,076 I 2 


Major A. N. Malick in his written evidence notes that fines realised are 
sometimes not recorded in the register maintained by the pay master and 
supports his contention by the diserepency between the amounts deducted by 
way of fines and same er^ited to the Staff Benefit Fund on the E.l.B, He 
contends’ further that the publication of the E.I.R. Magazine out of the 
Staff Benefit Fund violates the provision relating to the utilization of the 
fine fund. 



DeducUons on 

account of fine, 


Year. 



Number of cases. 

Amount. 





Rs A P. 

1938-39 

. 


6,833 

5,219 11 3 

1939-40 



7,101 

4,902 2 0 

1940-41 

.. 

•• 

6,416 

5,043 11 6 

Amouni of fines credited to the Staff Benefit Fund. 

Years. 



Fines infliot.ed. 

Provident Bonus 




forfeited. 




(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1937 


. . 

44,978 

7,635 

1938 



11,018 

2,118 

1939 



8,329 

2,539 

1940 March 

« • • • 


8,400 

9,387 

1941 „ 

• • • • 


8,510 

4,076 

1942 „ 

• • • • 


7,346 

7,000 

1943 „ 



4,699 

37,807 


From the Annual Reports on the working of the Payment of Wages 
on railways, it is seen that the provisions of the Act and Rules have not been 
generally violated in respect of the amount of fine impofgj?d and in giving the 
employee an opportunity to show cause but that difficulties beye arisen t|i 
recovering the fines within 60 days from the date of the act or omission to whidi 
it relates. For, in some cases, irregularitieB necessitating the impoait^ of 
come to light only several days after the act of omisuon i^ WBiinit s u Din* 



Again, oases have come to notice, wbei^e the staff knowing that they* will be 
fined evade giving explanation by reporting sick. Difficulty has been 
experienced in the case of relieving staff who move from place to place and in 
whose case it is sometimes difficult to obtain explanation within 60 days 

The most serious cause of complaint with regard to the working of the 
Payment of "Wages Act on the railways is the device adopted by the railway 
administrations of resorting to other methods of punishment su(3(h as stoppage 
of increments, demotions, etc , as the amount oi fines that can be imposed is 
trifling and does not serve the purpose of maintaining discipline. This is a 
definite violation of the Act according to judgement ot the Sindh Chief 
Court, vide Mir Mohammad versus Divisional Superintendent, North Western 
Bailwaj', Karachi [I L R. (1941), Kar 394J, which has not so far been 
challenged. It may be noted, however, that it is open to the railway adminis- 
trations to discharge workers and re-employ them on posts of lower res- 
ponsibility even for one smgle offence where it merits such treatment t 
“ Although the Act has conferred substantial benefits on workers it is 
difficult to say definitely whether there has been any compensatory advantage 
to Railway Admunstrations . Opinions on this point differ. Some hold the 
view that the low limit of fine has resulted in undermining discipline and 
inciease in petty offences, leading to inefficiency ; that the advantages of quick 
paytctnt of wages are more or less illusory because tlie staff even before the 
introduction of the Act used to get their salary every month. The only 
difference that the Act has made is making it obligatory on railways now to pay 
overtime allowance, etc , within ten days after the last day of the wage-period 
but at the same time has rendered the staff liable to some other and more 
severe form of punishment. There is, no doubt, some truth m this but it cannot 
also be denied that the limitation of fines and deductions, quick payment of 
wages and the provision that no fine shall bo levied or doduction made without 
giving an employee an opportunity to show cause are such substantial benefits 
that they are bound to lead to a sense of greater Satisfaction and contentment 
among the staff t * 

Employment of Children Act, 1938. 

The Employment of Children Act, 1938 seeks to give effect to a special 
article inserted for India in the convention adopted at the 23rd session of the 
International Labour Conference, fixing at 13 the minimum age at which children 
may be employed or may work in occupations eoniiected with the transport of 
passengers, goods, or mails by railway, or in the handling of goods at docks, 
wharves or quays. The Act goes beyond the requirements of the convention 
and prohibits the employment of children under 15 years of age in occupations 
connected with the transport of passengers, goods or mails by railway, and in 
occupations involving the handling of goods within the limits of ports The 
Central Government has appointed the Conciliation Officer (Railways) and 
Supervisor of Railway Labour, the Deputy Supervisor of Railway Labour and 
Inspectors of Railway Labour to be Inspectors for the purpose of Employment 
of Children Act in respect of federal railways , and also the Inspectors of Rail- 
way Labour at Bombay and Calcutta Ports respectively. The Central Gov- 
emment issued the Employment of Children (Federal Railways) Rules, 1940 
and Employment of Children (Major Ports) Rules, 1940 in order to give effect 
to> certain provisions of the Act. (Notification No. L-3090, dated the 8th 


* Annual Report on the working of ffie Payment of Wages Act for the year 
193& on Railways, p. 10. 

t Legislative j^ssemWy Debates Vol. Ill No. 7, 22 and September, 1942, page 368 
(Statement by the Hou’ble Member for Railways. Sir Edward Bentiball). 
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February 1940 and No. L-3090, dated the 2htl] November 1940 respectively). 
In 1940-11, tii{' inspectors' earned out six hundied and odd inspections, and 
detected 135 children employed in contravention of the Act. Suitable action 
was taken by Inspectors in all cases with the result that the employers dispensed 
with the services ct' Ihese children. The Act has been brou^^ht into force only 
recently and employers, especially con trad ors, are not aware of its provisions 
and it is hoped that in course of time the eiiiplojuuciit of children in these 
prohibited occupalior?^ will disappear.’' 

CHAPTER VIII.—TRADE UNIONS AND STRIKES. 

There was only one trade union — National Union of Railwaymein of India 
dod -djjhdig toe raii^\ay vorker^ pnor to Uie war of 1914-18. The enor- 

mous rise m prices that followed the cessation of hostilities and the conse- 
quenlj unrest among workers led to the starting of unions on several railways. 
With ^hc returii oi stable coiidir>u»i.tv ]jy 11/25, soute iinioiis (hsai>peai cil, some 
were rent b\ uit^n*nol dis^oivuons and ‘.>iue others passed under the control 
of politicians. However, during and after the Great Depression of 1929, the 
trade union movement revived and has since then made steady progress, the 
presepat war also having contributed its own influence in this direction. 

The broad features of trade uuiuu^ amoiig railwaymen aie the following — 
(i) On several Class 1 railways, there are rival unions (all recognised 
by the administrations) which considerably weaken the movement. 
This state of aifairs is not desirable. 

(ii) 'rhe unions are generf4]jy composed o1 almost all categories ol 
Uo railway emphyees, clerical stall, station staH, running stab, pum/ineiP 
way staff, workshop staff, etc., there being only a few imions composed of 
workers belonging exclusively to one category. 

(ill) Funds aic, as a rule, small and welfare activities are veiw few 
(iv) Trade unions, particularly on certain railways, are captured by 
politicians in furtherance of their own political aims This in itself is 
d i)olent eau^e oi the emergence of rival unions 

) The National llii.on of liailwaymen of India and Buniii, Uic 
oldest railwaymen 's union in India, is losing many pf its Indian mem- 
bers on account of the rise of never unions, though it continues to pre- 
scivc many of its welfare activities, particularly iii the field of payment’ 
of accident and unemployment benefits, etc. 

(vi) The AU India Railwaymen 's Federation is coming to play an in- 
creasingly important part in all matters relating tx) the relation between 
the employees and the rail^iiyay administrations concerned. 

(vii) Muslim employees on some railways have formed unions of their 
ovn with a mcv to safeguarding their own inteicsts 

Among the railways which have replied to my questionnaire there is 
not a single trade union among the workers on any of the Class II railways. 
There is only one union on one of the Class III railways, namely, the Bombay 
Port Trust Railway. There are trade unions on all Class I railways excepting 
the Mysore Slate Railway where efforts are said to be made to form labout 
unions under the provjsious of the Mysore Labour Act of 1941 

A short account of some of the unions is given below 
Bombay Port Trust Railway. 

Tile Bombav Port Trust Railwaymen 's Union, started m 1920, had a 
membership of 410 on 31st March 1944 The constitution provides for two 

R926DofL 
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classes of members : ‘ life members who pay Es. 100 in lump sum ,or in 
twelve monthJy instalments and ‘ ordinary members who pay an admission 
fee of Ee. 1 (excepting the inferior staff) and a monthly subscription of one 
pie in the rupee on the substantive salary. Non-employees of the railway are 
also admitted as patrons, benefactors and sympathisers, provided they pay an 
annual donation of Rs 150, its. 50 and Rs 5 respectively They have, how- 
ever, no voice in the management of the union. The union pays two types of 
benefits— retirement benefits (including dismissals and resignation from 
service) and death benefits In the case of the former, members who have 
been on the rolls for five yeai’s consecutively are paid an amount equal to the 
total subscriptions paid by tliom In the ease of the latter, the scale of benefit 
IS double the amount of subscrij>tions paid by tlieiri The audited accounts of 
the union for the year ending 81st March 1944 show that its. 386|8|- only were 
given as benefits, 

East Indian Railway 

On the East Indian Railway there are two trade unions, the East Indian 
Railway Employees' Association, Calcutta, and the Railwaymen's Union, 
Uiieknow, with their brauelies at all important poiiiLs. 

According to the constitution of the Railwaymen^s Union, the members 
have to pay a yearly subscription of one day’s pay. The membership in 
1944 was about b,00U. As regards its relationship with the administration, 
the union I'eportb as follows — 

The agreement with the administration is only that this union can rep- 
resent grievances of the stall botli of general and individual nature. The ad- 
ministration does not even consult the trade union for any changes xn service 
conditions, privileges and rights oi the employees. The quest ion oi agreement 
r( garding wages, hours of work, employment and dismissals, etc , therefore, 
does not arise. The attitude of the administration towards the trade union 
is not very satisfactory. Authorities do not consider the development of trade 
unions to be helpful and advantageous both to the administratdon and the 
employees. Though cases ox Mctimisation on ^^n'()unl of trade u non work 
are few in recent years, employees are still afraid to actively participate in 
the trade union work as such work is often discouraged by their superiors.” 

The E 1. R Employees’ Association has a membership of 7,488 with an 
annual income of about Rs 4,000 Members admitted befpre 1937 pay a 
Wnthly subscription ranging from one anna to 12 annas per month according 
to their emoluments. New members pay one day’s pay in a year as their 
subscription. According to the original terms of recognition, individual cases 
were not allowed to be represented by the unions, but this has however been 
modified to some extent as can le seen from the following correspondence . — 

Memorandum of Discussion. — ^Be(tween Mr. J. M. Mehta, President, 
E I R. Employees’ Association and tlie General Manager, E. I R., in latter’s 

office at 3 p.m. on 2nd April, 1943. 

“ After discussion, the following were agreed to : — 

1. '‘There wiH be more frequent' contacts between E. I. R. Employees’ 
Association office bearers and the Railway Administration, ordinarily 
once a quarter ; if necessary, ofteiier. 

2. " Cases involving prolonged consideration should be, as far as prac- 
ticable, brought to a head and decided by interviews and contact between 
the office bearers of the Association and the Railway adminisifration. 


T Extracts taxen from the original records of the Union by my Superviser. 
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3. It was accepted that expansion of the AasociatScm is de^iraUa m 
every respect both from the point of view of the Association and tlio 
adniinistraljoii ; that being the case, the office beareis ot the union will 
be given general assistance in the matter of leave and passes 

O. I. P. Railway * 

There are two unions on the 0. I. P. Railway — The Q I. P. Railwaymen^i 
Union and the G 1. P. Accounts Staff Union Both of them are registered under 
the Indian Trade Unions A(*t of 1926 and recognised by the management and 
are affiliated to the All India Railwaymen'a Federation. 

The membership of the Accounts Staff Union in December 1944 was abput 
350 out of a total of 1,100 empl 03 ''ees and all of them were confined to the head 
office. The administration of ilie union is (*arried on by an exeeutive committee 
consisting of a president, a vice-president, a general secretary, three joint seere- 
tariesf, one treasurei and 12 representatives elected by the general body at 
its annual general meeting. According to the audited statement of accounts 
for the year ending March 1944, the receipts and t!he expenditure of the union 
during the year amounted to Rs. 575ll5lll and 431|6|- respectively. The 
total balance at the cr'edit of union on 31st March 1944 was Rs. 3,734|8|8. 

The history of the G I P. Bailwaymen’s Union illustrates in a gen^l 
way the vicissitudes of i-ailwav unious in India' The ])arent organisation 
of the present union is traced to Q IP. Railway Workmen's Union which was 
eonfliK (1 U) the Matiiugn Workshop iu 1910 At the same time, there were five 
other unions on the lines, each independent’ of the other. 

The first conference of railway workers was held in Bombay in 1920 
when a single central union was proposed Out of this effort came the Q. I. P. 
Railway staff Union which functioned effectively till 1925 when it became dor- 
mant In the meantime, a new union — G I P Railway General Employees’ 
lUnion — was organised with branches in various centres and this naturally 
led to a conflict with the older union (G I P Railway Rtaff Union). However, 
the two unions were amalgamated into one in 1928 under the name of G I P- 
Railwaymen’s TTnio?! In 1930, the union declared a general sirike which result^ 
ed in the decline of its membership. 

According to the present constitution of the union, fihe routine adminis- 
tration is carried' on by a standing committee elected by the executive com 
mittee from among its members. The standing committee meets once a 
month and the execufive committee once a quarter In order to carry on 
the work effcetiv^ly, the executive committee empowered to establish bran- 
ches at all suitable centres where there are no less than 250 paying members. 
According to the audited statement for the year ending March 1944, the mem- 
bership of tile union was 15.226. The G T P Railwaymen’s Union, in ils 
memorandum, observes as follows : — 

‘‘ The union is precluded from representing cases of transfers, howso- 
ever unreasonable and inconvenient they mav be The individual c^ses are 
not to be represented except in few cases. The replies received from the ad- 
mUtiistraTion to the representations are mostly cryptic and do not give any idea 
as to why the case has been decided in a particular manner Even personal 
discussions do not afford any relief because the Deputy General Manag^ 
(staff), who generally discusses with the union representatives, sticks to his 
points, however untenable or unreasonable they may be. and refuses to be drawn 

• The aoooont of unions on G. I. P. Railway is base^ upon information given by 
the office-bearers. 
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into such points as f.TO against his views. Some of the divisional 

j'utliorities do not look upon the activities of the union with favour and vic- 
timise the active trade union workers by reducing their pay, denying them 
promotions, transferring them from one place to another and by various other 
ways. Such cases, when brought to the notice of the General Manager, are 
not dealt with properly and a stereotyped reply is received that there is no 
victimisation of the particular workers as alleged 

South Indian Railway * 

There are two registered and recognised trade unions on the South Indian 
Railway — the S. J R. Employees^ Association with a nominal membership of 
Ki f‘24 (only 1,509 were fully paid up) in March 1944 and the SIR Labour 
roinm with fully paid-up membership of 22,000 Of the e two unions, the 
foimei has 20 branches and the latter 34 branches 

The S. I *R Employees’ Association is confined mainly to tttie higher 
categories of staff. It has been free from any political influence and has there- 
fore enjoyed the confidence of the management in a greater measure than 
ihat^ o<‘ file Labour Lnion The executive committee of (his uiiun meets 
the General Manager once a quarter and discusses questions relating to labour 
Further, it holds an annual conference of representatives from the various 
branches at which general problems are discussed and resolutions passed. 

The SIR. Labour Union, registered on 19th November 1937, was confin- 
ed at first to the workshop employees at Golden Rock Since 1938, there has 
been a steady growth of membership extending to all categories of staff. 
In rlannarv 19^0 ihoie were 13 branches and about 12,000 members The 
arrest of 7 leaders of the union in April 1940 under the Defence of India 
Rules resnUed ui a ful; of its membership to 8,000 Thereafter, ilie union has 
been steadily expanding till in July 1944, the total membership stood at 22,000 

The rates of membership subscription of the two unions are given bejow : — 


S I. R Employees* Association S. I R Labour Union 

•- -V- — , A 

Salary per month Rate per year Salaiy per month Rate per year 


(1) Upto Rs 19 

(2) Rs 2u to Rs. 49 

(3) Rs 50 toRs.99 

(4) Rs. 100 to Rs 149 

(5) Rs. 160 and above 


Annas 6 per year 
Annas 8 per year 
Re 1 per year 
Rs 1-8-0 per year 
Rs 2 per year. 


Upto Rs 49 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 99 
Rs 100 and above 


Annas 12 per year. 
Rs. 1-8-0 per year 
Rs. 3 


The S I. R Labour Union has a central executive coramitlee which 
meets 3 times a year. It also periodically discusses all problems of major 
importance with the General Manager In minor matters, the general seerc- 
tfiry of the union makes direct representations either to the General Manager 
or to. the departmental heads concerned In the ('entres where branches are 
located, branch secretaries meet the district officers and make the necessary 
representations. The union holds every year a general meeting for electing 
its office bearers and holding the annual conference. Since 1944, it has been 
arranging separate conferences for different categories of workers as well The 
predominant complexion of the executive is communist. 


•The account is based on information supplied by the Secretary of the Union to 
my supervisor. 
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B. N. Railway 

There are three rmions on the B. N. Railway— The B N R. Indian Labour 
Union, the B. N. R. Employees’ Union, and the H N. R. Workers’ Welfare 
Association. The B. N. R. Indian Labour Union came into existence in 1920. 
In 192 r, it conducted a general strike and called it oft' after 3 weeks. Differences 
as to the principles involved in the strike led to differences among the rank and 
file of workers. One section of the union which held that ihe stake was (h^clar- 
ed without proper authon receded from the mam body and formed itself 
into a separate union under the name of B. N R Employees’ Union. In 19 h> 
an effort wap made to amale:amalo the two imioiis but without success 

At present there are 19 branches of the B. N. R. Indian Labour Union, 
its membership being about 8,000, of whom 128 are women. The B. X. R 
Employees’ Union has a membership of 1,069. The total membership of the 
B. N. R. Workers’ Welfare Association is 1,750. 

The rate of meipbership subscription in the first two unions is one day’s 
pay [)er year The unions j un providejit insurance schemes which will be 
desen bod later 

£ B. & C I. Railway ^ 

There are three registered and recognised unions on the B B & C.T. Rail- 
way — the B.B & C I Railway Employees’ Union, the B.B & C.l. Railwaymen 
T'nioii and the* B B & T Railway Employees Association, Ahinrdabad 

The B.B. & C.l. Railway Employees’ Union was startled as early as 
1920 and is affiliated to the All India Railway men's Federation Its present 
mernliership is , about 6,300 Branches are organised on a ‘ district ’ or a 
‘ division ’ basis There are at present 4 district branches of this muon Each 
branch ha.s a secretary who can lepresent local grievances’ to the district officer^ 
of file Railway admuiist ration Of the total colleclions, the liraneh can only 
disburse 20 per cent of tlie amount as per sanction of the head office. 

The B B & C.l. Railwaymen’s Union has 9,262 members, 90 per cent, 
of whom belong to the inferior and menial staff 

North Western Railway. 

There are two unions recognised by the Administration — the United Union 
of Railway Workers and the N.W.R. (Recognised) Union No account of 
their working has been supplied by the4»e unions or hy the railway administia- 
tion itself. 

Bengal Assam Railway. 

Started in 3919 and recognised even then by the Administration, the Bengal 
aiul Assam Railway E^n^iloyees’ Association, had a total membership of 19,000 
on the 31st March 1944 It had 15 branches and it ran a Cooperative Benefit 
Society, a short acconiU of which appears elsewhere in this report. 

Muslim Employees’ Unions. 

As a result of alleged injustices, Muslim employees have formed unions on 
some railways to protect their own interests. No account of the activities of 
these unions is, Jiowever, available. 

•The account is based otj mfcunation snppliied by the office bearers. 
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The Natiofwl Unioii of Ratlwaymen of I'ndia and Burnia. 

This is till oldest railvvjivincji ’s niiioii m India, established in April 1897, 
and composed of various communities' upto about 1925. At pieseiit, about 80 
per cent of the members are drawn from the Anglo-Indians and domieiled 
Europeans 

Membership , — The membership of the union is open to railway servanta 
of all grailes on all railways on payment of an entrance fee equivalent to a 
month’s subscription of the class which he decides to join. The rates of 
monthly subscription pertaining to each class are as follows : — 

Bs. as. p. 

Class ‘ A ’ for members whose salary is Rs. 100 and over . 18 0 

Class ^ B ’ for members whose salary is less than Rs 100 

but not less than Rs 75. . . . . . . 10 0 

Class ^ tJ ’ for members whose salary is less than Rs 75 

but not less than Rs 50 . . . . . . 0 12 0 

Class ‘ D ’ foi members whose salary is less than Rs 50 

but not less than Rs 85 . . . ..0 6 0 

Class * E ’ for membei’s wdiosc salar\^ r> less than Rs 25 0 3 0 

Any member may be transferred from a lower to a higher class. There 
IS provision for honorary members provided tlie> pav an annua] subscription 
of Rs 10 It can be seen from the following data**" lhat the niajonty of the 
members are drawn from G I 1’ Railway and about 90 per oont are those who 
belong to Clafi^ A. — ^ 

Table XXXVI. 


Railways 

A 

B 


1) 

K 

F 

Total 

GIF 

e.'u 

8(. 

137 

71 

81 

1 

1,008 

E. I 

5i:i 

A 4 

30 

33 

10 

3 

671 

BN. 

304 

33 

1.") 

34 

15 

1 

402 

0. and T 

2\ 

8 

31 

06 

164 


320 

N. W R 

104 

4 

14 

10 

2 


194 

B. and A 

0] 

0 

25 

20 

18 


169 

B B andC I 

OS 

0 

10 

6 

(> 


135 

M. & S M 

■> 

1 


3 

1 


10 

N. S 

7 

o 





12 

S. 1 

<■> 






2 

Total 

1,S69 

102 

278 

282 

297 

5 

2,923 


Central Execviive Committee — The Head Office of the union is located 
in Bombay. The routine work is conducted by a whole-time and paid sec- 
retary, who is under the general control of the Central Executive Commit! er 
which IS composed of the (1) President, (2) Vice-president, (3) Treasurer 
and (4) 12 other members, elected at the annual general meeting of the union. 

* Annual Report of the Nation^] union of Hailwayraon of India and Burma for the ^(Mr 1944 

— '•page 8. 
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Branches . — the offioient working of the onion, branches have been 
established in all centres where there are not less than 20 members. Each 
branch has a working committee of a maxmimn of 9 members and a mini- 
mum of 5 including a Chairman and a Branch Secretary who shall be elect- 
ed at a Branch General Meeting. The branches are not authorised to incur 
any etxpenditure except contingency without prior sanction of the Secretary 
ol liie Union The brancliob are visited and supervised by the travelling or or- 
ganizing secretary sent out from the Head Office. 

Ammal (Jencral Meeting — The aiiniuil general meeting of the union is 
couii>L*-<*d c*i‘ lepresentatives I'roia braneiies made up as follows — 

1. One representative for each branch with not less than one hundred 
members. 

2. Branches with less than 100 members on any railway may be group- 
ed togeliiei, uiiclei llie ordeis of the Executive Committee, to make lUU or 
more members for each group for the election of one member to represent 
that group subject to a minimum of one representative from each rail- 
way on which the total number of members is not less than 50. 

The annual general meeting has the power to appro\e tlie budget, the 
audited accounts and decide all questions of general policy. 

^ AcUvitus of the Uii'ion — In addition to making representations to the 
Hallway Adnumstiations concerned about individual or common grievances 
of railway employees, the union provides the following benefits to its members 
m accordance with the rules framed for the subject • — 

1 Accident Benefit in cases where the member is eligible for compen- 
sation under the Workmen's Compensation Act provided an application 
is made within three months from the time of accident. 

2 L(‘gal Assistance Benefit — Should any member be prosecuted for 
an olience aileged to have been committed by him in the execution of his 
duty or be unjustly dismissed from service, the Executive Committee 
may grant him financial assistance to defend lum in legal proceedings and 
the benefit may be paid even when the members conduct the cases them- 
selves or through their counsel, provided previous sanction of the union 
is obtained for all legal proceedings. 

Scale of Beneftls. — The scale of benefits for accidents and legal assistance 


IS as follows : — 

Class 

Accident benefit 

Lfcgal assistance 


(Ba.) 

benefit 

A 

300 

(R«.) 

100 

B 

200 


C 

150 

75 

D 

75 

50 

E 

37 

40 


3. Non-emplogmeni or suspension Benefit — Members wlio have been dis- 
changed oi suspended or retrenched from employment shall be entitled to 
the following scale of benefits per month, subject to a maximum period of 
three months : — 




Rs. 

Glass A 


20 

Glass B 


13 

Glass G 


13 

Glass D 


5 

Glass E 


2I8 
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4. Proieciion Benefit, — Any member discharged for fiiiy part taken in 
the activities of the union may be granted a monthly benefit according to 
the following scale subject to a maximum period of 5 months : — 

B49. 


Glass 

A 

..60 

Class 

B 

40 

Class 

c 

30 

Class 

D 

15 

Class 

B 

..7 

Deaih Benepf — 

( >11 (lio fl!>! 1 

l> f)f < mcmbcT Ins n 


titled to a benefit according to the following scale : — 


on- 


Bs 

Class A . . . . . . 100 

Class B . . . . . . 66 

Class C . . . . . . 50 

Class D . . . . . . 25 

Class E . . . . . . 12 


J odhpur Railway 

The adnimistration says that ihc dcdlipar 11 ail way men’s Unaon \^as 
nised only a few months ago and that i1 is too carlv to offer any opinion on its 
working The monthly subscription ])er member is one day’s pay or Rs 4 ])ei 
>e‘ir wlncliever is less. There ha, }n.eii no agnement between the managomen*^ 
and the anion oh any subject. 

Oudh and Ttrhui Radway, 

The Oudh and Tiihut Railway Emphnees’ Association has a membeislii] 
of 2,664 and the management says that it is too early to offer any opinion on 
its work 


Staff Commii tee^ * 

The compJexdies of labour jirobjeitis on raiiwavs have led to the organisa- 
tion of local committees for settling local problems between the employees and 
the administrations In 1923, Sir Clement Iluidley, lately (diief Commis.sioiier 
of Raihvays, visaalised the formal nm of* mk*)i foeal committees in each district 
on the railways, to be composed of eijaal numbers of representatives of ^he rad 
way administration and of the workers, and a c nilral committee to coordinate 
the work of all local committees Under 8ir Clf'menUs scheme for such striff 
committees, questions relating to the w el fan* of 1he staff, such as quarteis, 
sanitation, etc., were also to be dhstiissed along with the ventilation and timely 
redress of grievane<^s. Such staff committee^ havi* been organised on all Class 
1 Railways except the Jodhpur Slate Railway Tliei’e are no staff committees 
on any of the class II or Class 111 raihvays exe<3pt tlfe Mewar State Railway. 
The following details have been supplied by the administrations concerned in 
respect of their staff committees 

Mewar State Railway. — The staff (-oiuinillee consists of 6 elected re- 
presentatives from all the 6 iinportaut cate^roues of non-gazetted staff and a 
president elected from amongst fbem The term of office of the members is 
three years The secretary is nominated by the Traffic Superintendent. Men 
who have put in at least 5 years' service are eligible for election to the Com- 
mittee and those with 12 months’ temporary c)r permanent service are eligible 
to vote. Ordinary meetings are held once a quarter and extraordinary meet- 

* Refer in this eonneetion to the Memorandum fubmitted by thi Railway Boavl 
to ilia Royal Ckanauaiion on Labour — ^page 35* 
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i^Bes wh^ev^ dwxed Uiam of thj& mmabm^ of tiM 

nUifl can be seiU in writing to. tbt respective representatives to be betfi^ 

the Comifiiitee. The president lias a rigbt to disallow any of the 4ems at hia 
discretion. The proceedings of the Committee are sent to the Trafiie Super- 
iiilendenl and are circulated to the staff. 

B. B. (£: C, I, Railway. — Staff committees are functioning in the distrieta 
and th 3 workshops. These committees meet their officers periodically and send 
up their resolutions to the combined central committees consisting of members 
nominated by the district and workshop committees. These combined com- 
iiiittees meet the higher authorities. Representatives from the central committee 
form a general staff committee w^hich meets the General Manager of the Railway 
twice yearly. The General Manager reports that the staff committoas have met 
with considerable success and are of great assistance both to the staff and the 
admiuislration 

GJ.l\ Badwa/y, — On the G.l.P. Railway, there are three types of staff 
ccmmittecs — the divisional committee at divisional headquarters, a railway 
council at Bombay r\pd station committees at selected stations. 

Tile divisional corniuittees liave no executive powers, but it is open to a 
Divisional or District Officer to take such action on a recommendation of a 
committee as may be within the powers delegatexl to him by the Administration. 
In the event of a Divisional or District Officer not seeing ftt to apply his power, 
he siiall report the reason to his Head of Department. Recommendations by 
a divismiial committee involving action not within the power of a Divisional 
or District Ofiieor i referred to the railway council. The powers of the 
station committees aa well as the railway council are similar to those of the 
divisional committee as they arc merely advisory bodies. Questions of dis- 
cipline and of any single mdivnuial are outside their scope 

At present, there are 6 divisional committees at Bombay, Bhusaval, Shola- 
pur, Jhansi, Jubbulpore and Nagpur. The Bombay Divisional Committee is 
composed of 6 members nominated by the General Manager and 6 elected by 
employees ^e}lresen^J ng dilferent departments and each of the other divisional 
committees is composed ol h nominated and 5 elected members. Employees 
with not less than one year’s service are entitled to vote and those wit^ not lean 
than 8 years’ service can be elected as representatives. The election of tbe 
preseiitative of a department is by the employees of the depai^tii^nt only, ex- 
cept menials. The term of office of the elected representatives if 
though one third should retire every year, the retiring members being eligi^e 
for re-election. Ordinary meetings of the divisional committees aise ImUl 
a quarter in January, April, July and October and special meetings at 
time the Chairman considers necessary. 

The Railway Council is located at Bombay, and consists of six nomi^ted 
and six elected representatives — one from each of the six divisional committees. 
The tenure of office of the elected representatives is 3 years, one third of the 
members retiring at the end of each year but being eligible for re-election. The 
ordinary meetings of the council are held in March, June, September and 
December of each year and special meetings at any time the Chairman considers 
necessary. The Chief Engineer is nominated as the Chairman of the Council 
and the Assistant Deputy Manager is the ex-officio Secretary. 

Station committees have been formed at 10 important stations. Eadi 
action committee consists of 10 members^ their tenure of office being 
years, one third retiring every year but being eligible for re-election. 

L«20Do£L 
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In additicn to these station eommittees^ workshop committeei have been 

eonstituted at three workshop centres, each committee consistin£: of live mem- 
bers nominated by the General Manager and five representatives elected by the 
employees. The chajrman of each workshop committee is nominated from 
among the members by the General Manager. 

^ Bengal Nagpwr Railway . — On the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, there are 
district welfare committees, each consisting of b nominated members, - 
liom the Loco Department, 2 from the Commercial Department, and one each 
from the Lngineeriiig and the Transportation Department. The members elect 
one froiLi among themselves as their chairman and meet ordinarily only once a 
nioiah. i hese committees are autJiorised to deal with questions relating to the 
geixcral welfare of the staff such as improvements in staff quarters, sanitation, 
ligiitujg, water supply, etc., and to submit their recommendations to the District 
olhccTs who may take such action as they consider necessary. Another and 
a more important function of these welfare comnuttees is to make representa- 
tion regarding the general conditions of service of employees and in particular 
to bxamiue individual cases of appeal against the orders of any district officers 
with a view to securing redress of their grievances. These committees 
cauuci question the orders of the head of a Department but may examine all 
the relevant tacts of each individual case (as they are given full access in the 
ottn.e to any papers or files connected with the cases under investigation) .and 
recommend a revision of the orders. 

South Indian Railway . — There are six staff' committees, each consisting of 
24 members in eacii oi the 6 headquarters of the traffic divisions of the South 
Indian liailway, in jiddition to a separate staff' committee constituted for the 
workshop at Golden Kock, Trichinopoly. 

The district committees are composed of 4 ex-officio member^ (heads of 
departments), 4 nominated members and 16 elected mjembers (elected by the 
staff stationed at the various stations on each division, one from each of the lb 
categories of workers in all the departments of the railway). Only those who 
have put in seven years’ continuous service are eligible for election to the staff* 
committees, and the period of office of an elected member is restricted to two 
years. 'J’he committees meet every alternate month. At the preliminary 
meeting, the elected members discuss cases among themselves and formulate 
elear proposals and at the final meeting the proposals of the committee are 
discussed with the district officers. 

The functions of the committees are merely advisory though ihe resolution.^ 
passed by them are considered and all legitimate grievances redressed by the 
administration. As the constitunon says : “ The committees are authorised 

to discuss all matters affecting their life and work and to ventilate their griev- 
ances, either individual or general 

The following important rules define the procedure to be followed in. 
dealinir with the individual appeals : — 

(1) All orders appealed against must be carried out before an 
appeal may be considered. 

(2) No appeal shall be considered by the staff committee unless it 
has been made to and rejected by an officer of district rank who made or 
confirmed the order appealed against. 

“ (3) The officer whose order is appealed against shall be present at 
the meeting and must endeavour to convince the committee of the fair- 
ness of his decision. He shall however, not vote if there is a difference 
of opinion in regard to the appeal 

•Refer to constitution and rules for Staff Committees on the South Indian 
Railway 
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Mysore State Badway, — On the M3rsore State Railway, theire are two 
district staff committees (one at Bangalore and another at Mysore) with the 
District Traffic Superintendent as the chairman and one of the elected membijn^ 
of the committee as the Secretary. The term of office of the elected members 
is two years and vacancies are filled by re-election. The strength of the com- 
mittee is 13 for Bangalore, and 12 for Mysore. 

. The Central S-taff Committee is composed of the Traffic Manager as the 
President, 2 representatives elected by each district committee, one elected by 
the travelling ticket examiners, one elected by the clerical staff of the Traffic 
Manager's office and the Chief Telegraph Inspector. 

No details are available as regards the powers and working of these 
committees 

Oiidh and TirJivi Railway — On the Oudh and Tirhnt Railway there are 
6 staff v'clfare committees ; th^* chairman is appointed by the General Manager 
and the secretary is ordinarily the District Traffic Runerintenclcnt, but the 
other members are all elected by the staff The Committees discuss questions 
such as quarters, water-supply, sanitation medical and edueationnl facilities 
and other matters relating to the working conditions of the staff 

EoM Indiaxi Fairway , — On the East Indian Railway, welfare committees 
are functioning in various divisions and workshops with an elected maiority 
of members representing each class of staff and a few nominated members by 
the adminis! ration. They discuss all matters of general interest 

Norfl^ Wesiy>rn Fail way — On the North We^stern Railway there ar*^ siaff 
eouneils and yorkshot/ committees in all the divisions Exceuting the Lahon) 
and the Assistant S?taff wardens appointed hv the Railway, all the mrmbers are 
eleeted hv the workers, and this maehinen^ is considered adequate by the 
management for dealing with the complaints of labour. 

SfrFi^es • 

During the last 15 years there have been no strikes on any of lhe Cla«s TIT 
railways as well as on the Mysore State Railway and the South Indian Railway 
There was only one ^rike on one of the Class II railways — the Caekwar of 
Baroda State Railway — ^in 1944. The causes and results of the strikes on this 
and four (hass I Railways are summarised below (table XXXTIT) from which 
if can be seen, 

(1 ) that the strike on the Gaekwar of Baroda State Railway wa»s con- 

fined to the work^^hop and the running shed staff in 1944 over the issue 
of increased dearness allowance and that the demands were conceded by 
the Stat«, i 

(2) that both on the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Jodhpur Railway, 
there were general strikes over several issues of fundamental importance 
such as security of service and improvement in working conditions and thaJ'^ 
the strikers were successful in getting the hulk of their demands met by 
the mauagemHit. and 

(3) that on the North Western Railway the strikes occurred over the 
question of wages, holidays and the enhancement of pay and allowances 
ef the tempore rv clerks. 

* In their replies to the aiJ. hoe questionnaire, the B B. & C. T. Railway administra- 
tion promised send information mi strikes. As this has not yet been received, there 
is no rf»fmnoa to strikes on the B.B. d? C.I. Railway In thia report. 



(4) llie la*ige&t number of strikes were an the E.I. Railway. The 
causes related to revision of grades, promotion, passes, discharge of tem- 
porary men, payment of war compensation, extension of dearness allow- 
ances, alleged victimisation of strikers, pay for strike periods, inadequacy 
of wheat supply and poor quality of rice in the grain shops, etc. The 
majority of the demands oE the strikers were conceded by the administra- 
tion. In almost every case the administration arranged for immediate 
enquiries. In one case Ihe Conciliation Officer of the Railway had to 
intervene in order to settle the dispute. 

(5) On the G. I. P. Railway, there was a general strike in February 
1930 ordered by the G. 1 P. Railw^aymen^s Union on grounds of inadequacy 
of pay and unsatisfactory service conditions of the employees. The strike 
was settled by the Railway Board and the All India Raihvaymeii’s Federa- 
tion. 


Table XXXVII 


SI. Name of the Causes of the Duration of the Results 

No. Railway. strike strike 

1 2 3 4 5 


1 Jodhpur 
Railway, 

(a) New rules for eyesight 
examination which led to 
discharge of workers 

Feb 22nd to 2nd 
March 1943 (9 

da> s) 

Upon the recommendation 
of a special enquiry com- 
mittee set up for the pui- 
pose, (a) rules were framed 
for absorbing the staff, who 
failed in the eyesight teat 
examination. 


(b) inadequacy of dearness 
allowance 

(c) Insufficiency ot housing 
accommodation 


No alteration was made in 
d. a as it was common 
for all state employees. 

It was decided to build more 
houses after the war. 


(d) insufficiency of relie\- 
ing staff 


The case is being examined. 


(e) non-rooognition of the 
union. 

(/) increase in scales of jmy 
which were considered to 
be low. 


Recognition was given to the 
union. 

Scales of pay were revised 
on 1st April 1943 with a re- 
trospective effect. 


n Bengal Nag- (a) demotion of 27 8ur- (68 days) 14th Dec 
pwMmihtay. plus workmen which 1936 to 10th Feb 
threatened security of 1937 involving 
service and grades. 29,000 workers, 

(6) introduction of 12 
hours* duty in the place of 
8 hours* shift. 

(c) introduction of new 
scales of pay, new leave 
rules, new pass rules and 
the new regulations for 
promoting the commercial 
staff. 


(d) withdrawal of the right 
of the union to represent 
individual cases. 


The reoognition’'of the umoa 
was restored' under terma 
dated 26th April 1939 
which included the right 
to repieient mdividual 


m 


m. 

Ho. 

Marne of the 
Railway. 

Causes of the strike. 

Duration of the 
sMm. 

Results 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


ttU WMttm (1) A stay-in strike at the 

• Loco, Carriage and Wagon 

Shop at Moghulpura, the 
demand being that the 
Muslim holiday (Id-e- 
Milad) should be declared 
on Sunday (23rd May 
1937) as it would entitle 
thorn to get wages for that 
day on the aoore of its 
being a gazetted holiday 
and not on Monday (24th 
May 1937) in which case 
they would not get wages 
for Sunday which was an 
unpaid holiday. 

(2) Demand for enhanced 
pay and allowances by 500 
temporary clerks in the 
accounts branch led to a 
strike in July 1944. 


Oertain allowances and oon- 
oessions have been given for 
the clerical as well as other 
staff. They were discharg- 
ed at first but were taken 
back after a fortnight. 


UV Oteibsor -0/ The demand by the work- The demands were conceded 

Mtiroda^SMe shop and the running shed by the State. 

iNtheogr. staff for increased dearness 

allowance and cheap 
grains. 


V G. i. P. 


A general strike over the 
question of inadequacy of 
pay and of unsatisfactory 
conditions of service of 
‘ employees generally (Feb- 
ruary 1930). 


Settled by the Railwny 
Board and the All India 
Bail^vaymon’s Federation 
as a result of which strikers 
who returned to duty with- 
in a specified period (15th 
March) were taken back in 
service. In the case of 
those who did not return to 
duty on the 15th, their 
posts were filled perma- 
nently on or after the 17th 
March by selection com- 
mittees from among the 
applicants who offered 
themselves for work. 





Vforkshopco ic3ra0d. Approximate date and 01a53^ of steflf involved Causes of the strikes. How scttkd. How far were the demands of 

period of strike strikers satisfied 
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CHAPTER lX.--amL OOMDmON AMD IMDEBTEDM 18 B. 

The enquiry into civil condition and indebtedness of the non-gazetted rail- 
way staff was confined to workers who earned Rs. 100 or below per month. It 
covered 1,346 samples in ten selected centres on the sampled railways. As the 
data relating to literacy, age distribution, martial condition and religion will 
not be representative of the workers on all railways, I have analysed only the 
statistics pertaining to the size of the family and indebtedness. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of samples covered in each of the selected centres 
pn the sampled railways : — 

TABIiB XXXVIII. 


G 

B.S. 

|G. I. P and B.PT| 

1 S. I. R. 

1 B. N. R. 1 

H. W. E. 

Centre. 

Sampler. * 

Centre 

Samples 

Centre. 

Samples. 

Centre. 

Samples. 

Centre. 

Samples 

Goya 

100 

Bombay 

213 

Villupuram 

, 66 

Kharag- 

182 

Lahore 

437 

Gate 


and Nar- 1 
singpur 


Shoranur 
and Mad- 

98 

pur, 

Chakra- 


Dina- 





ras 

and 109 

dharpur 

100 

nagar. 

41 


Size of the Family . — The percentage distribution of workers according to 
the number of dependants supported by them in different centres shown in the 
following table reveals tw^o mteresting features. Firstly, the percentage of 
w’orkers without dependants is exceptionally high at Lahore, Dinanagar and 
Goyagale. According td the information given by the workers in these centres, 
there is a great scarcity of houses, and therefore many are obliged to live alone, 
which perliaps has an adverse effect on the size of family or the number of 
dependants supported by them. The same trend is not^ in another crowd- 
ed city like Bombay, though the percentage is only 4.2. A rural centre like 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway records trends similar to those in 
Bombay , but the reason here is different. Many of the samples, according to 
enquiries, were emigrants from distant districts and have been living alone for 
several years. 

Secondly, the modal size of the family is 3 to 4 dependants in all centres 
other than those on the South Indian Railway, where it is 5 to 6, due largely 
to the joint family under w^hich workers live. 

Table XXXIX. 


Shoiving the percentage distribution acdording to the number of dependa/nts 
supported by them in the selected centres, 


Railway. 

Centre 

mi 

1—2. 

3—4. 

6 — 6. 

7 and over 

Total 

1. S. I. Rajlway 

Madras 

1 8 

18 3 

33-9 

32 1 

13-9 

100 


Shoranur 

20 

9-2 

13-3 

28-6 

46-9 

100 


Villupuram . . 

4-6 

18-3 

16-6 

81-8 

28-8 

100 

2. G I P and B P T 

Bombay 

4 2 

27*2 

37 1 

21*6 

9-9 

100 

3. N W R 

Dinanagar . 

7-3 

7-3 

46-3 

34-1 

50 

! 100 


Lahore 

10 0 

24-3 

29 8 

26-4 

10*5 

100 

4. G B. S 

1 Goyagate 

7 

30 

37 

15 

11 

100 

6. B N R 

1 Chakradharpur . 

1 

8 

34 

37 

20 

100 


1 Kharagpur 


7'7 

62-7 

30-3 

9*3 

100 


Indebtedness . — The correlation between the size of the family and indebted- 
ness IS forcibly brought ouj- by the data in the table below. Shoranur, where 
46 9 per cent of the workers have 7 or more dependants, records the lowest 
percentage (19.4) of persons free from debt. Lahote, w^ere 10 per cent, of 
workers have no dependants to support, records the highest percentage (74.6) 
free from debt. A similar trend is noticed in the case of Goyagate and 
Dinanagar. 

With regard to the total amount of debt it is seen that there are wide 
variation Q from centre to centre. The percentage of persohs with debt below 
Re. 50 iis the lowest m Lahore and highest in Goyagate followed by Dinanagar. 
The percentage of persona with debt over Rs. 2K)0 is, hoWever, the highest in 
Lahore followed by Chakradharpur (B.N.R.) and Villupuram (S.I.R.) 
L926DofL 



Table XL. 

Shomng percentages of persons in debt and free from debt and the disiribu- 
tioii of indebted persons in specified groups. 
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Debt over Bs. 200. 

(7) 
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Debt between Bs. 101 
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Debt between Bs. 61 
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(5) 
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Causes of Indebtedness , — ^An analysis of the causes of indebtedness ^ows 
that borrowings for domestic needs constitute the largest percentages of total 
debt among the samples in the selected centres on the S.I. Railway — obvious- 
ly because of the large number of dependants suppotted. Though the num- 
ber of dependants supported by the samples at Goya Gate (G.B.S.) is small, 
42.3 per cent, of their borrowings are for domestic needs ; this is due to the 
very low scale of their wages. Borrowings for marriages figure prominently 
at Chakradharpur, Dinanagar, Elharagpur and Bombay. Sickness accounts 
for a very high percentage (34.3) of total debt at Dinanagar — the place is 
said to be malarious. The incidence of borrowings for sickness is also fair- 
ly high at Lahore, Goya Gate and Bombay, due largely perhaps to lack of 
housing accommodation, and other social evils connected with overcrowding 
and congestion. Litigation appears to be another important cause of borrow- 
ings in certain centres like Lahore, Villupuram and Madras. The absence of 
borrowing for productive purposes except to a small extent in the two centres 
on the B.N Railway is very striking. The average amount of debt and the 
percentage of indebtedness by causes are shown in the following table. 



Tasle XIjL 

Average amount and ‘percentages hy causes (unthin brackets) of indebtedness. 


98 
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Bates of interest charged , — ^With regard to interest charges, the follow* 
ing general conclusion may be given from the data in the previous tables. 
Loans free of interest form the largest percentages at Lahore and Dinanagai; 
the reason for thia being the Islamic injunction against charging interest 
among many of the Muslim lenders of money. 

The percentage of loans bearing interest at 18-1|2 per cent, is the highest 
at Goyagate, where the railway Administration has not provided any ccf- 
ojierative society. 33.7 per cent, of loans at Bombay and 38.5 per cent, of 
loans at Kharagpur, .pay interest charges at over 37-1 1 2 per cent . — * Pathan ^ 
moneylenders being prominent in these two centres. Everywhere there is 
a need for extending the facilities of providing loans at lower rates of interest 
to the lower paid non-gazetted staff on railways. The available data of per- 
centage of debt at different rates of interest are given in the following table. 

Table XLII. 


6i%btit 12i% 18-8/40/, 

Centres. Free of Upto6i% less than but less but less Over37i% Land 

interest. 12i%* than than mortgage 

18-3/4%. 3n%. 


Lahore 


60-7 

4-8 

(xoyagate . . 


17 

8-1 

Dmanagar . . 


48 

.. 

Bombay 


4*1 

27-8 

Villupuram 


2*1 

26-6 

Shoranur . . 


6*6 

62-6 

Madras • . 


4-9 

26-6 

Kharagpur 


1-6 

13-1 

Chakradharpur 


0*3 

0*9 


19-6 

2-9 

20-6 

1*5 

. . 

6 1 

10-7 

34-5 

23*6 


32-8 

15*3 

0*5 

19-2 

9-7 

33-7 

8*9 

85-6 

2-2 


4-6 

, . 

19 5 

0 9 

6-1 

5-4 

, , 

65-6 

10-1 

2-9 

, . 

, , 

39 9 

0*6 

6-4 

38-5 

, , 

77 1 

• • 

0-8 

20-9 

, , 


Co-Operative Societies. — Co-operative societies have played an important 
part in the provision of loans at low rates of interest and the Kailway Admi- 
nistrations have not been slow to organise these institutions for the l^nefit of 
their workers. On the four railways under the management of Messrs McLeod 
& Co., workers are given loans by the Railway Institute itself. On the 
Scindia State Railway, the staff are given loans by the State. On the Matheran 
Light Railway, the staff are given loans by the administration. On most of 
the other railways, co-operative societies are functioning and the following 
account relates to a few of them with a view to examining their role in the 
matter of provision of credit and reduction of indebtedness among railway 
workers. I have had discussions with the personnel officers of a few railways and 
I was startled to find that employees borroT\ed both from co-operative Societies 
and moneylenders. This is an undesirable state of affairs and attempts should 
be made to remove it and to see that the workers do not mis-spend the loans. 

1. South Indian Railway Emphyees^ Co-operative Credit Society Limited. 
— Started as early as 1919, the S.I.R. Employees’ Co-operative Credit 
Society has recorded a marked increase in membership ; the membership 
in 1943-44 being 24,519 as against 1,750 in 1919-20. Temporary employees 
are, however, ineligible for membership. The^ a^inistration of the society 
is carried on by a Board of Management consisting of the General Manager* 
and the Chief Auditor as the ex-officio chairman and vice-ehairmaii refl^»eQ« 
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lively, one member nominated by the General Manager and seven mem- 
bers elected by the general body. The presence of the General Manager 
and the Chief Auditor on the Board of Management is of course an effective 
safeguard against any maladministration, while the predominance of elected 
members ensures the democratic character of the co-operative institution. 
Nevertheless it is said that there is considerable difficulty in getting loans 
sanctioned owing to the influence of the official element in administration. Bye 
law No. 34 provides that ‘‘ application for loans shall be in the prescribed 
form and shall be accompanied by a true statement of the applicant’s indebt- 
edness to oth^^r parties and shall be countersigned by his district officer or 
by the head of the applicant’s department ”. 

The amount of loans that may be sanctioned by the committee of manage- 
ment depends upon the length of the service and the salary of the employee. 
According to bye law No. 38, employees drawing a monthly salary of Rs 15 
and below are eligible for a maximum loan of Rs. 100, if under 15 years’ ser- 
vice, provided a permanent employee drawing a salary of not less than Rs. 
15 per month or not less than 10 years’ service stands as a surety. Employees 
drawing a salary of over Rs. 15 per month are eligible for a loan upto 10 
months’ pay, subject to a maximum of Rs. 1,000, provided the surety is a per- 
manent employee subscribing to the Railway provident fund, having a salary 
of not less than one third of that of the borrower. Employees requiring loans 
in excess of 10 months’ pay or Rs. 1,000 have to provide two' sureties to the 
extent of 12 months’ salary or half a month’s salary for each year of service 
may be given accommodation upto Rs. 3,000. The general feeling among the 
workers is that these restrictions considerably add to the difficulties of em- 
ployees borrowing from the co-operative society. Of late there has been a 
fall in the number of loans as well as the amounts disbursed as will be borne 
out by the following figures : — 

Table XLIII. 


Year. 





No. 

Amount. 


1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

. . 10,500 

10,247 
9,076 

Bs. AS. 

26,23,766 0 
26,44,734 0 
23,67,306 8 

p. 

0 

0 

0 


The society twx>s also a Mutual Retirement Benefit Fund in order that 
provision may be made for payment of benefit to employees on their retire- 
ment or for their families, should they die during their service. Membership 
of the fund is restricted to the members of Co-operative Credit Society and 
* the minimum monthly subscription to be contributed by each member shall be 
in relation to his monthly salary as per scale given below and a member 
can contribute upto any amount at his option 

Bs. A. P. 

For employees drawing upto Rs. 40 per mensem . . . . . . 0 8 0 

For employees drawing between Bs. 41 and Bs. 99 per mensem . . 10 0 

For employees drawing Bs. 100 and above per mensem . . . . 2 0 0 

The sums at the credit of the members are paid to them with compound 
interest at 3-1 1 2 per cent, per annum on their retirement pr to their nominees 
in accordance with the declarations made by them* 
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The follo’wmg figures show that the fund is becoming popular : — 

Table XLIV. 


N umber 

Year ending SOth June. of Amount at the oredit of the 

members. fund. 


Rs. AS. F. 

1943 3,410 63,076 11 0 

1944 .. .. .. .. . 12,125 1 , 91,097 7 0 


2. OJ.F. Rmlvfay Employees Co-operative Bank Ltd . — ^Membership 
in the G.I.P. Railway Employees Co-operative Bank Ltd. is open to all em- 
ployees above the age of 18, whether temporary or permanent. No loan is, 
however, granted to railway employees with less than five years’ service and 
temporary railway employees are eligible for loans only when they have put 
in not less than 8 years’ service and are subscribers to the provident fund. 
A member drawing a monthly salary under Rs. 30 is not accepted as surety. 
gJubject to these conditions, the scale of loans is determined as follows : — 

(a) Maximum of six months’ pay to applicants with 10 years’ service 
and unjier. 

(b) Maximum of eight months’ pay to applicants with service exceed- 
ing 10 years upto 15 years. 

(c) Maximum of ten months’ pay to applicants with service exceeding 
15 years uptor 20 years. 

(d) Maximum of twelve months’ pay to applicants with service ex- 
ceeding 20 years. 

(e) The maximum in each of these cases is subject to Rs. 5,000 in 
special cases with the sanction of the chairman in addition to that of eight 
directors. 

The following figures show the membership and the number of loans dis- 
bursed by the bank during the past three years. 

Table XLV. 


Year. 


Membership. 


Number of loans disbursed to 

f A — 

Inferior staff. Others. 


1942 .. .. .. .. 30,263 4,106 6,367 

1943 . .. .. .. .. 30,689 3,611 6,010 

1944 . .. .. .. .. 31,126 3,676 6,076 


Out of the net profits of this bank have been constituted three funds to 
give relief to the employees. The first fund known as “ Sir Lawless Hepper 
Relief Fund ‘ is made up of annual appropriations of 15 per cent, of the 
net profits of the bank. 75 per cent, of the fund is utilized for the purpose 
of granting relief to share-holders in pecuniary distress and 25 per cent, 
for granting relief to widows, minor children or widowed mothers of deceased 
share-holders left in indigent circumstances. The maximum amount of loans 
that can be granted to share-holders in pecuniary distress is Rs. 500 or nine 
months’ salary whichever is less and is repayable without interest through pay- 
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jslieetg in not more than 48 mohthly instalments, llie a.pplications at*e to be 
sent through the Heads of Departments and no share-holder is given the 
benefit of this fund more than once. The amount of relief to widows, child- 
ren and widowed mothers left in indigent circumstances is not more than Ks. 
300^ in each case. The following details show the transactions of the fund 
during the past three years : — 

Table XLVI. 


Voar 

Loans advanced. 

Relief to 
widow9> ©to. 
(nun|ber). 

Balance at 
the end of the 
year. 

(Rs.) 

share-holders 
in distress. 
No 

^ 

Amount. 

(Rs.) 



Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. r. 

1942 

63 

18,418 0 0 

1 

49,289 0 0 

1943 

42 

11,664 4 0 

3 

62,270 0 0 

1944 

43 

33,704 0 0 

6 

72,435 0 {‘ 


The second fund known as “ Krank Clark Educational Purposes Fund 
is made up of annual approjiriatioiis of 5 per cent of the net profits of ihe 
bank Mith the object of giving grants for educational assistance to children ol 
shareholders. The following statement gives details of the transaction of the 
fund 


Tabli: XLVII 


Year. 






Grants. 

Balance. 

(Rs.) 

No. 

1 

Amount. 

(Rs.) 







Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1942 

, , 

. . 

. . 


32 

1,453 0 0 

17,690 0 0 

1943 

. • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

44 

2,019 3 0 

20,471 6 0 

1944 

•• 




47 

2,641 4 0 

22,204 7 0 


The third fund, known as “ G. E. Cuffe Petty Loans Fund is made 
up of a sum of Rs. 25i,000 transferred from the General Purposes Fund of the 
bank in 1943, to which is added every year 5 per cent, of the net profits Of ihe 
bank. Assistance from this fund is restricted to shareholders drawing a 
monthly salary of Rs. 170 and under and the amount of the loan granted per 
shareholder is Rs. 30 or half a month’s salary whichever ia less. 

3. Bombay Port Trust Employees' Co-operative Credit Society » — Start- 
ed in 1927, the Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society 
had a membership of 4,002 in 1943-44. The administration of the society is 
carried on by the committee of management of 14 members. Tlie following 
sliall always be ex-officio members and shall not be liable to retirement by 
rotation — 

(a) The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, shall be the chairman of the 
committee. 

(b) The Chief Engineer or Secretary, Bombay Port Trust, shall be the 
vice-chainnan -of the committee. 
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The Committee shall ali^ays include 4 members who’ shall be nominated 
yearly by the Chairman, Bombay Port Trust and who shall be shareholder 
and 10 other members will be elected by the sliareholders from the different 
departments. 

Loans are given odly to shareholders, ‘‘ with the previous cohsent of the 
Head of the Department in which he is employed, and the amount payable is 
upto ten times the face value of the fully-paid up share or sh|ires held by him, 
subject to a maximum of Rs 5,000 In special cases, a larger loan may be 
granted on the vote of not leas than 8 members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, and where the loan exceeds Rs 5,000 with the Registrar’s sanction 
The committee may at their discretion require two or more sureties before 
sanctioning any loan. 

Loans are repayable in eciiial monthly inslalnieiits with interest and shall 
be fully repayable in 12 t(' 60 months, the number of instalments being calcu- 
lated on the basis that no man ’s instalments, excluding interest, should ordi- 
narily exceed 25 per cent of his substantive pay In 1948-44, the society grant- 
ed 1,221 loans amounting to Rs 5,36,174 as against 1,027 amounting to Rs. 
3 80,523 in the previous year The rat“ of interest charged on loans is 6-l|4 
per cent, per annum. 

The society also runs a savings bank to promote thrift. The number of 
depositors at the end of the year 1941 was 975 with a total of Rs 4,91,196|12|-. 
By the end of 1944, the number had risen to 1,167 and the amount to 
Rs 6,67,867. 

4. The Jackson Co-operaiive Bank of B B. & C I Bailway Ltd — The Jack- 
son Co-operative Bank waf. established' in 1912 It is administered and con- 
trolled by a connnitlee of management at Bombay, with the General Manager, 

P> B & C I , as the Chairman, and 15 members elected from the different de- 
partments of the railway Provision has also been made for co-opting up to 
three members on nomination by the chairman The membership of the Bank 
is open to all employees of the B.B & C.I Railway and the staff of the Co- 
operative Bank. 

Loans may be granted to a member for any purpose approved by the com- 
mittee of management. Every applicant for a loan must present one surety, 
if the amount of loan is less than Rs 20 and two sureties in other cases. If 
the funds permit, the committee of management may grant a loan to a mem- 
ber, not exceeding 50 times the value of shares held by him, subject to a maxi- 
mum of Rs 5,000 or nine months’ pay whichever is less, provided that not less 
than eight members of the committee of management vote m favour of this 
enhanced limit. A loan upto a maximum limit of Rs. 30 or 9 months’ pay, 
whichever is less, may be issued to a member drawing a salary of Re. 36 p.m. 
and under. 

To meet the security deposit required by the railway administration, a 
special loan upto a maximum limit of 10 months’ pay or the amount of securi- 
ty deposit, whichever is less, repayable in 48 equal monthly instalments, may 
also be issued to a member in addition to the ordinary loan that may be admis- 
sible to him. A special loan called the ‘ Debt Redemption Loan * not exceed- 
ing 18 months’ pay o'r 10,000 whichever is less, may be granted to a member 
on such conditions and rule^ as maj^ be laid down by the committee of 
management This special loan is not granted in addition to the ordinary 
loans. The loan may be repaid in any number of equal instalments in multi- 
ples of six. 20 per cent, of the net profits of the bank are transferred to the 
L92eDofL 
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Staff Welfare Fund of the B.B. &(- I Railway to be administered by the 
General Manager and the Silver Jubilee Benevolent Fund The power to ad 
minister the latter shall vest with the committee of management The object ot 
this fund is to ameliorate the eondiiioii of widows and children of deceased 
members dra^Mng a salary of Rs 80 per mensem and under, who may be 
left in indigent circumstances Widows and minor children of members of 
the Bank, who have put in at least 10 years’ service shall be eligible for assis- 
tance from the fund. The amouni of f-nancial assistance that shall be rendered 
from the fund will depend on the merits of each case and shall ordinarily be 
limited to six months’ substantive pay of tlie employee 

Workers* Insurance Funds, 

Tt is instructive 1o find that certain unions on a few rail\\a>;5 have orga- 
nised and are running insurance schemes For the benefit of their members. 
After the passing of the Indian Insurance Act of 1938 these funds hawe been 
brought under state supervision and this has of course enhanced the popularity 
and the utility of these insurance schemes We give below a brief account oF 
the schemes in operation under tlie management of the unions on the B & A 
and the B. N. Railways. 

The Bengal and A^sam Rathvaif E'nplouees' Co-operative heneflt Society 
Limited,— The B & A Railway Employees’ Oo-operative Society was estab- 
lished in June 1932 It is run on the line.s of a life insurance company. The 
membership of the soCiCty is open to all em]))()yees of the B & A Railway wlio 
are also members of the B. & A Railway Employees’ Association and who have 
not attained more than 50 years of asre ^ 

The management of the society jg vested in an executive committee con- 
sisting of 35 members including the president, the vice-p’esident, the secre- 
tary, the assistant secretary and the treasurer 3 lie president is annually 
nominated by the central executive committee of B & A Railw^ay Employees 
Association. TJie other office bearers and mendicrs of the executive con 
mittee are elected at the annual general meeting 

A member shall continue to pay his subscription to the society regularly 
upto 55 years of age or Tor the period of endowment for ‘ D ’ class members. 

There are five classe>s of members, namely (1) ^ Special ’ (2) A ” (3) 
“ B ” (4) C ” and (5) ‘‘ D Membership in Class “ D ” shall not be 
accepted unless the applicant is already a member in any other class. The 
sums assured under each class arc as follows • — 


Rs. 


special * 

’Class 


• • Sum 

assured 

1,000 

“A** 


• • 

• • ft 

>» 

500 

“B** 



• • f* 

» 

. . 250 

••c** 

•* 

• • 

• • »f 

»» 

126 

«CD»» 

• • 

•• 

• • »# 

ft 

. 1,000; 600; 260; 126 


The sums assured are payable at the end of the specified term of years or 
at death. The executive committee may make an advance payment, at their 
discretion, to the person or persons nominated within 15 days, not exceeding 
l|3rd of the sum assured and the balance of the claim on formal proof of death. 
The amount of benefit payable on completion of 55 years of age ot at the ex- 
piry of the period of endowment or at death after 2 years of regular member- 
ship, whichever is earlier, shall be the sum assured with accrued bonus. lu 
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of death within two years of regular uiembeisliip, benefit shall ordinarily 
be' paid as per following schedule — 


Period. 

Cpto 12 months of membership 
Over 12 months — upto 15 months 


Over 15 months — upto 18 mouths . 


0\er 18 months —upto 21 months 


0\er 21 months — upto 2 years 


Scale of Payment. 

The subscription actually paid 

Twice the subscriptions actually paid 
plus an amount equal to half of 
the subscriptions paid, but the 
latter not to exceed 2-1 1 2 per 
cent of the sum assured 

Twice the subscriptions actually paid 
pins an amount equal to the sub- 
scriptions paid , but the latter 
not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
sum assured. 

Tvue the siibscripl ions aciually paid 
plus an amount equal to one and 
half times the subS'‘riptions paid 
but the latter not to exceed 7-l|2 
per cent of the sum assured 

Twice the subscriptions actually paid 
plus an amount equal to doubU 
of the subscriptions paid, but th^ 
latter not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the sum assured 


The following table shows the progress of ilie society at a glance from its 
inception : — 


Table XLVIII 


Year. 



No. of new 
cases. 

Business 

completed. 

Premium 

collected 

Expense 

ratio 

1932-33(10month8) 



270 

1,01,260 

2,669 

7-68% 

1933-34 . . 


• # 

145 , 

77,650 

4,930 

9-11% 

1934-35 . . 



176 

80,125 

7,016 

12-46% 

1936-36 . . 


• r 

214 

41,126 

9,129 

14 - 340/0 

1936-37 . . 



331 

78,875i 

12,234 

12-76% 

1937-38 



662 

2,29,376 

18,781 

16-89% 

1938-39 


• • 

523 

4,19,600 

27,853 

14 -620/0 

1939 


, • 

313 

1,99,626 

26,984 

14-460/0 

1940 


, , 

221 

1,60,876 

38,095 

13-90% 

1941 


, . 

661 

6,63,500 

43,558 

15 - 270/0 

1942 


, , 

369 

3,12,260 

56,630 

20-20% 

1943 



2,0.58 

19,05,625 

1,09,242 

13-930/^ 


‘‘ Benefit Fund of the B K F Indian Ldhoitr Umon . — The Benefit Fund 
of the B.N.R. Indian Labour Union is run on the lines of B. & A. Railway 
Employees Co-operative Benefit Society Ltd ]\Tembership in the Fund is open 
to employees of the Bengal Nagpur Railway and to the staff and officials of 
the institutions connected with the B. N Railway and the B. N. Railway 
Indian Labour Union. 
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No one whose SLge exceeds 40 years sHall ordinarily be eligible for adfidia*- 
Sion as a member oi the fund. The admission of the person whose age ex- 
ceeds 40 will require special permission of the executive committee subject 
to the approval ci the actuary. 

No one who is more than 35 years of age on the date of his enrolment to 
the fund shall be eligible ior “ FuU Benefits ” unless he has completed twenty 
years' membership in the fund. To others, only a proportionate benefit is 


given. 

The sum assured shall be as follows . — Rs. 

Class A . . . . . . 1,000 

Class B .. .. ..500 

Class C .. .. ..250 

Class D M M • • 125 


The admission fee payable b> a policy-holder shall be Es. 4 per thousand 
or multiples thereof of the sum assured at the time of admission to the fund, 
while subscription is payable at ils. 2 per thousand or multiples thereof. 

Loans are also granted, on security of the policy, otherwise unencumbered, 
upto 90 per cent of the .surrender value for a sum not less than 25, pro- 

vided the policy is kept in force. The interest on loans is cliarged at 6-114 
per cent per annum subject to the approval of the consulting actuary oi 
otherwise usually at 7-1 1 2 per cent. 

The admir'i jt; stion of the fund is vested in an executive committee con 
sisting of a president, a vice-president, a secretary, two trustees, one oj 
whom shall be liie <reasurer of the fund, and 18 members who must be sub- 
scribers to the fund. The president of the B N.K Indian Labour Union ijs 
the ex-officio president of the fund The following statement gives a few in- 
portant details relating to the transactions of the fund : — 

Table XLIX. 

Year New policies Sums assured. Life fund 

(Number). (amount). 

Ks. Bs. AS. F. 

1941- 42 .. .. . . 210 1,11.000 7,18,933 12 7 

1942- 43 «... 212 1,63,250 8,09,408 3 6 

1943- 44 .. . . . 1,405 10,61,195 8,03,109 2 8 

1944- 46 .. .. •» . 2,385 20,29,075 Not available. 

Bengal Nagpur Employees^ Providmt Insurcmce Society, — The Bengal 
Nagpur Employees’ Provident Insurance Society is registered under the In- 
surance Act, 1938 The management of the affairs of the Society is vested 
in the executive committee. The number of members of the committee sliall 
not be less than nine and not more than eleven. No member is eligible to serve 
on the committee unless he has continuously been a member of the society at 
least during the three preceding years. The committee appoints one of their 
body as honorary secretary and one as honorary treasurer and such other otfice 
bearers as may be considered necessary. All officers and office beareCs of the 
s(»ciety bh^l work in an honorary capacity According to the latest available 
actuarial report for the year ending 31st December 1943, 137 proposals for 
inauranoe amounting to Rs. 68.000 were received. Tl» total life assurance fumd 
was Rs. 1,40,230|2|9 as againgt Rs. 1,15,361|7|10 or an increase of 21.5 per 
cent. 
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CHAPTER X.—HCUraNH. 

The gegieral policy with regard to housing of railway employees, as laid 
down by the Railway Board is to provide houses only to those who are required, 
for special reasons, to live close to their places of work (the medical staff, station 
f>ta£E, running staff, carriage and shed "staff, and those employed on the per- 
manenr way) and in those cases where private enterprise would nob be forth- 
coming to meet the demand for housing.*" In the light oi this policy and iii 
view of the absence of any scheme of provision of housing by Oovernmeiil or 
any other public agency and the difficulties of the workers themselves construct- 
ing their own houses, it is obvious that the existing housing accommodation foi 
railway workeis would be considerably limited. Hence, mail} a^e obliged to 
live 111 houses eoiisiructed by private landlords. The general feeling among 
the workers is ^hat quarters sliould be provided for all categoiues ol stall 

Percentage of employees housed — Pull details regarding the percentage 
of employees housed at present in railway quarters are not available. The G.T.P. 
Railway reports that 23 per cent, of its workers have been provided with houses. 
On the Bengal Nagpur Railway, the percentage is 51. The East Indian Railway 
reports that 50 per cent ol iis wuJ kers, excluding the clerical and workshop staff, 
have been provided with quarters. If the statistics supplied by these three 
Class 1 Railway- are representative of the conditions on other Class I Railways, 
it is clear that an appreciably large percentage of their stall are not given the 
benefit of accoinmodation in railway quarters The only other ClasvS' 1 railway 
Wjliich has replied to this question, viz,) the fJudhpur State Railway, notes that 
80 per cent of its workers have been provided with houses. The position seems 
to be fairly satis! actoiy on Class II and Class III railways as can be seen from 
the following data — 


Table L. 

^Showing the percentage of workers hou-^^d on different railways which have 
replied to the questionnaire. 


Glass I. 


Classn. 


Class III. 


r ' ^ ^ 

Railways. Percentage 

housed. 

Railways. Percentage 

housed. 

Railways. 

Percent 

housed. 

O. I. P. . . 23 

Barsi 80 

Bombay Port Trust. 


E. I. R. . . 60 

Light. 

Mewar On the line 

Permanent stafi di awing 


eroiuding clerical 

100% 

up to Rs 300. 


(2,600) and work- 

Office and 

(a) Clerical 

20 

shop (20,000) 
staff. 

B.N.R. .. 61 

workshop 

(6) Outdoor 

68 

staff, 60% 

Temporary staff drawing 

mi. 

Jodhpur 88 


between Rs. 60 and Rs. 
300. 

Clerical and out-door . 

1*6 

State Bly. 


Under Rs. 60 

33-4 

N.W.R, .. 38 


Daily-rated . . 

Matheraii 

17-8 

80 

(approziiiiately). 


Mcleods 

Kewai (On Imte) . 

(Others) . 

Jagadhan 

100 

W) 

50 

47*3 


^Memorandum submitted to the R<^al Commission on Labour in India, p. 42. 
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Tlie scale of accommodation raries on different railways but tlie following 
details give a general idea of tlie standard of housing provided for different cate- 
gories of lion ;^,azette<.l statt drawing np to Ks 100 per mensem — 

Memals . — One room of 80 to 120 sq. ft. in area ; a verandah of 45-55 sq. ft. 
and sometimes a courtyard of 100 sq, ft. in aiea. In some cases, a kitchen 
IS provided, e g., Bombay Port Trust Railway. On the South Indian Railway, 
one of the types has two rooms of 200 sq ft in area and also a lalnne 

Skilled Arthans — One or two rooms of 140 to 200 sq. ft in area , a 
verandah of about 100 sq ft and in some cases a court;jaia xu some cases 
a bath room (e.g , B. N. ivailyay) and a kitchen (B B. & C I. Railway) are 
provided On the Sojth Indian Railway, the rooms have <ji mea of 280 sq it 
111 one t 3 ^pe and 385 sq ft. in another with verandahs of 120 sq. ft. and 250 sq. 
it. respectively These houses also have stores, kitchens, baths and latrines. 

Junior Siibordmwti — 'Owo rooms with a total area 200 to 310 sq It., 
one or Uvo v.iandahs of 100 to 200 sq It, kitchen, 40 to 70 sq ft. ana, *n 
some cases, courtyard, bathiooiii or bathing place and store In some cases, 
separate waler-closet (flush-out latrine) is provided, eg, Bombay* Port Trust 
On iLe South Indian Railway, one type lias 4 rooms of 000 s(| f1. with verandahs 
of 420 sq ft., store, bath, and latrine 

Subordinates, — 2 to 5 rooms with a total area 300 to 1,600 sq. ft., one or 

more verandahs, kilcnen, bath, store and in some cases a eouityard In some 
cases, separate water-closet (e.g , Bombay Port Trust and B B. & C I.) and 
outhouses (B.B & C.l. and S.I.) are provided On the South Indian Rad- 
way, one lype has 5 rooms of 1,160 sq It, verandah of 1,150 sq ft., store of 
76 sq ft and kitchen of 120 sq tt. 

For a detailed study of housing conditions in the selectejd centres on 
the sampled railways, iniormatiou was collected by my investigating staff in 
respect of the number of rooms, density of occupancy and the available ameni- 
ties cf water, light, drainage, etc The following table shows the centres 
selected and the number of samples surveyed in each centre The samples 
covered both private and railway quarters. 

Table LI. 


Bftilways. 


Samples 


North Western. 


Lahore Dinanagar. 

460 76 


Bengal Nagpur Baroda State 

Kharagpur. Chakradharpur Goya Gate. 
63 61 81 


Railways. 

Bombay 

Port 

Trust 

Bombay. 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

. ... 


South Indian. 

,rT rr — - ■■■ 


Bombay. Narsmgpur 

Villupuram 

Madras. Shoranur. 

Samples 

46 

84 23 

08 

69 70 


As the enquiry was confined to non-gazetted staff drawing upto Rs. 100 
[)er mensem, the vast majority of houses surveyed are one-room dwellings 
3n]y. The percentages of such one-room dwellings are necessarily higher 
n a rural than in an urban centre. On a Class III railway, like t3i© Bombay 
Fort I'rust Railway, all the sampled houses are one-room dwellings only, 
fn big urban centres like Lahore, Madras* and Goya Gate there; is a small per- 
centage of hou.ses with 3 rooms and more. It may iie mentioned here that 
some of the houses with 3 or more rooms at Goya Gate were private houses, 
Fhe following table shows the percentages of the different sizes of dwellings 
in eaeh of the selsetbd oentres. 
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Density of Occupancy , — The first important feature of railway tiouAes, as 
in the case of private houses, is the higher density of occupancy in one-room 
dwellings as against dwellings with two rooms and more The highest den- 
sity of occupancy is noticed in the rural centre of Dinanagar on the N. W. 
Railway and the urban centre of Madras on the Sw I Railway as will be 
evident from the folh/wing table. 

The second important feature of railway quarters is th© very high per- 
centage oi habitable rooms to the total number of rooms and the percentage 
of occupants to total number of occupantis in one-room and two-room dwel- 
lings as compared with dwellings with 3 rooms and more (Table LIV). This 
shows that, in houses containing 3 rooms and more, there are only a few 
habitable rooms and that the remainder are utilized for various other pur- 
poses such as bath, kitchen, store, etc 

Though the majority of houses surveyed are one roomed or two roomed 
it is instructive to find a fairly high percentage of dwellings possessing veran- 
dahs and c«)urtyard8 

With regard water supply’ it is seen that there are no .separate taps 
attached fo almost all the houses surveyed Water supply is, however provid- 
ed by means of common taps or wells It was complained to the investigating 
staff that this supply was inadequate. There is no provision for electrie 
lighting except in the centres on the N W Railway, Baroda State Rieilway 
and S 1 Raiiway, though the percentage of houses benefited is small. 
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^fsatilation (Satisfactory) .. 



Great Indian Peninsula. 


lU 



Ventilation (‘^atif. 84 3 | 84*5 
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Ohftptar TL — tActamd CodSm. 

The Railway coolies in India are a neglected class *of workers and occupy 
a rather anomalous position. On some railways, particularly at the big’gej- 
stations, they are employed through contractors and therefore suffer from all 
the disabilities of contract labour. On some other railways, they are appoint- 
ed and dismissed by the railway authorities and are under their direct control 
in respect of their attendance, leave and duties at the stations ; but neither 
the contractor nor the railway undertakes any responsibility with regard to 
their wages which they have to earn for themselves from the passengers at 
rates fixed by the administrations, and neither are there any welfare aeti^dties 
for them in the shape of education, medical aid or housing. They are unorga- 
nised and backward, the chief reasons being as follows : — 

(a) They are drawn from contiguous places at some stations and diffe- 
rent and distant places on other stations and belong to different castes 
and creeds. 

(b) Tiheir earnings are not steady and sure. They do not draw any 
fixed emoluments from their contractors and have actually to compete and 
quarrel with one another for their livelihood. 

(c) Their continuance in their jobs depends on the whims and fancies 
of the contractors and the station staff. They must humour them by 
every possible means or quit their jobs for a livelihood elsewhere which 
normally they can ill afford to do 

Recruitment. 

On the South Indian Railway, recruitment of licensed coolies is made by 
platform foremen from among the applicants. There is no test of physical 
fitness or any form of pre-employment medical examination. Usually, those 
in service bring in their own friends or relatives and no compla.nt was reported 
in respect of either the registration of applications or of appointments. No 
fees are levied by the administration for the issue of licenses or the number plaice 
At Victoria Terminus and at Lahore, the licensed coolies are employed by 
contractors who recruit them either directly from among the applicants, or 
through their agents called' jemadars. At Lahore, competition for employ- 
ment among coolies is so keen that jamadnrs are reported to dismiss those 
already in service and take in fresh recruits wuth a view to getting bribes from 
the latter The number plate for a cooly is said to be sold at exorbitant rates 
ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs 100. The conditions at several other big stations 
are not far different in this respect. 

Terms and conditions of service . — ^Where licensed coolies are employed by 
a contractor, it is the contractor and not the coolies who is responsible to 
the raihvay administration for the due pe’^formance of their duties and of loss 
of or damage to any luggage entrusted to them. In fact, the contractor has to 
deposit a fixed sum as security with the Railway Administration for the 
supply inter alia of the agreed number of coolies at a station at the scheduled 
arrivals and departures of trains, for handling the parcels and goods to and 
from railway carriages and brake vans, for the provision of uniforms and 
badges, for their orderly conduct and behaviour and for carrying out all in- 
structions of the superior ofiScers relevant thereto. It may be stated in 
passing that the Railway makes payment to the contractor for work done 
on their behalf and that thin sum ig expected to be disbursed by him to the 
ooolies concerned. 

The coolie, on* his part, enters into an agreement with the contractoir, 
dimrfsking tb pay a deposit (Rs. 10 or thereabout) ; to wear the uniform sup- 
jp^fed to him while on duty and return it when he leaves his service ; to attend 



t!ie roll call erery day both in the morning and in the erenhig ; to demand 
from the passengers only the fare prescribed by the railway, to do whatever 
work IS demanded of him in the brake-van or goods shed* and to compensate 
for any loss of or damage to goods entrusted to his charge. Last but not least, 
each coolie lias also to pay to the contractor a fixed sum every day or every 
month. At Lahore, the jamadar is said to claim a share of the coolies' earnings 
for the day. In the ease of coolies directly employed by the Railway, there 
no charge but the other terms and conditions of service are the same. It is 
strange that there is no check on the excesses of the jamadars, nor are the 
administrations particular about the payments made by coolies to their contrac- 
tors. I contacted several coolies on important stations on the North Western 
Railway and I was lold that their payments to the contractors are far in excess 
of their legitimate dues. This neglect on the part of the administration to 
protect the interests of the under-dog is not without significance 

Number employed. — The number of licensed coolies on each railway 
station is fixed by the administration concerned according to the needs of 
traffic. The number employed in the selected centres at the time of enquiry 
(February 1945) is shown in the following statement : — 

TABIiE LVI. 


Serial 

Number 

Railway. 

Centre. 

Number 

employed 

1 

North Western Railway 

Lahore 

600 

2 

Great Indian Peninsula Ry. . 

. Victoria Terminus 

S76 

3 

South Indian Railway 

Madras 

90 



Villupuram 

40 



Shoranur 

40 

Absenteeism. 


There are no rigid leave rules for coolies, the contractor or the platform 
foreman having the privilege to grant leave Data culled from the books of 
the contracto** at Victoria Terminus given in the following table show that 
there has been a decrease of average monthly absenteeism during 1944 as com- 
pared with 1939, due perhaps to the need for larger incomes to meet the in- 
creased cost of li >'ing : — 

Tabmb iivn. 

8h Oiling average monthl'y absenteeism among railway coolies at Victoria 
Terminus Station, Bombay, 


1939 1944 

Month. t — — r — - --~>A ^ 

On roll. Absent. On roll. Absent. 


January 




. 190 

21 

(IM) 

326 

37 

(11-4) 

February 




190 

20 

(10-6) 

326 

36 

{10-8) 

March 




.. 190 

21 

(IM) 

326 

32 

(9*8) 

April 




. 190 

21 

(11-1) 

326 

38 

(11*7) 

May 




.. 190 

22 

(11.6) 

360 

41 

(11-7) 

June 




.. 190 

18 

(9.6) 

350 

^ 39 

(11. 1) 

July 




165 

21 

(11. 1) 

360 

38 

(»-4) 

August 




.. 166 

22 

(11.6) 

360 

40 

(11-4) 

September 




.. 166 

18 

(10 9) 

360 

42 

(12.0) 

' October 




.. 190 

23 

(12.1) 

376 

36 

( 9-7) 

KoTember 


• • 


.. 190 

21 

(IM) 

376 

40 

(10-8) 

Oeeember 


‘ .. 


190 

24 

(12.6) 

376 

87 

(lO-O) 

Average 


•• 


1S4 

24 

(126) 

348 

38 

(lO-O) 


Ooaliei, in other centres, stated that they generally take three or four 

days off each month to attend to their private business. Sic^ess or visit to 
villages during sowing and harvesting are the other important causes of 
absenteeism. 

' Length of service. 

The data in Ihe following table show that, in all the selected centres except 
Lahore, the ina.iority of sampled coolies have a period of service of over 5 years. 
At Lahore, only 16 out of 56 (28.6 per cent.) sampled coolies have put in a 
service of between 5 and 10 years. This is due to the fact that jamadars fre- 
quently dismiss those already in service with a view to extorting bribes from 
the new comers : — 

Table LVIH. 


Madras. Shoraaur. Villupuram. Lahore. Bombay 

V.T. 


Pjnoi of ajrvrioa la yeaM 


— . 
% 

"no. 

— > 
% 

llo. 

^ 

% 

No. 

-A ^ 

% 

No. 

% 

0—1 

* • • • 

1 

3*0 

5 

13*7 

4 

14^3 

16 

28-6 

14 

280 

1-^ 

. • . • 

.. 10 

30*3 

7 

18>8 

4 

14*3 

24 

42 8 

16 

320 

i— 10 

. • . • 

6 

18*2 

2 

6-4 

4 

14-3 

16 

28-6 

10 

20*0 

10—16 

. • . . 

.. 4 

121 

4 

10-8 

3 

10 7 


. 

10 

20-0 

16—20 

* . . . 

2 

61 

9 

24-3 

7 

260 

. . 




Ovar 20 

. . 

.. 10 

30-3 

10 

27-0 

6 

21-4 




•• 


Total . . 

.. 33 

100 

37 

100 

28 

100 

66 

100 

60 

100 


Working hours. 

The working hours of coolies depend upon the timings of the arrival and 
departure of trams on particular Stations. At Madras Egmore, where there 
is a large number of train services, working hours are from 6 a m. to 11 p.m. 
with a few hours of interval between 9 a.m and 11 a.m and between 12 noon 
and 4 p in , but some coolies are usually engaged in some odd .lobs on the station 
either for passengers who come there for booking parcels or luggage or for the 
railway authorities who require occasionally additional hands for loading and 
unloading parcels or goods. In the other two selected stations on the South 
Indian Railway, hours of work were of shorter duration — only about 7 hours at 
Villupuram and 5 at Shoranur per day. At Victoria Terminus and at Lahore, 
hours of work range from 10 to 12, both day and night included 

The licensed coolies at Madras Egmore have divided themselves into 4 
batches of about 22 each under a headman. At the time of the arrival nnd 
departure of each important train, each batch has to take its own allotted 
place both within and outside the station according to a well-defined scheme. 
For example, in the case of the incoming trains, one batch of 22 workers is 
posted in charge of first and second class compartments, while the other three 
batches are placed in charge of third class compartments. This arrangement 
is subject to rotation every week and hence all are given equal chances of 
earning their wages from the upper class as well as lower class passengers. 
In the case of out-going trains, the coolies are posted in four different parts 
of the roads leading to the station, and each ba^h has to be content with 
earnings from passengers coming from those particular roads only. As noted 
already, at the end of each week, the positions are interchanged. It may be 
added that no special privileges are shown to the headman as he has to earn 
his wages along with others. He is however responsible to the Platform Fore- 
man for the general conduct and good behaviour of those working under hini. 
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are divided iato i^ree batcl^s, two being in charge of %e outgoing tral^ 
(one of which dealing only with the first and the second class and the other 
with the third class passengers) and the third in charge of the incoming traffic. 
Those of the second batch dealing with the third class passengers are allow- 
ed to work on the local electric trains and brake vans in order to supplement 
their earnings from the third class passengers, Every Monday there is an 
interchange of batches so as to enable all to have ap equality of opportunities 
for earnings from the different sources of traffic. 

There are four sources of income for the coolies : — 

(a) earnings by way of charges paid by the passengers,' 

(b) payments by the railway administration for work done in loading 
and unloading of parcels and goods in the brake van, 

(e) tips from passengers, and 

(d) wages for odd work done outside the station 
The following tables gives details of average daily and monthly earnings 
of coolies ill all the selected centres at the time of enquiry - 

Ti^BLE LIX. 

.. _ ^ 

No. Centres Daily. Monthly. Pre-war. 

^ > — ^ f — A 

Maximum Minimum. Average Maximum Minimum. Average. Monthly 




Rs. a. 

P 

Rs 

a 

P. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs 

a. 

p 

Rs 

a. 

P* 

1 

Madras 

1 4 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 11 9 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

23 

4 

0 

18 

8 

0 

2 

Villupuram . 

. 0 10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 8 0 

18 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

11 

0 

22 

2 

0 

3 

Shoranur 

. 0 9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 6 11 

22 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

17 

5 

0 

19 12 

0 

4 

Lahore 

1 12 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 4 0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

36 

0 

10 

40 

0 

0 

6 

Bombay 

. 2 12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 4 0 

66 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

64 

3 

7 

45 

0 

0 


It is obvious that the average daily earnings ar^ higher in the urban than 
In the semi-urban and higher in the semi-urban than in the rural centres, as a 
result mainly of the differences in the volume of traffic. There are noticeable 
differences between the maximum and the minimum incomes in all the centres, 
owing to the fact that, in this trade, tact counts more than anything else in the 
matter of earnings. The other important point to be noted in this connection 
is the fall in earnings at the present moment as compared with the pre-war 
period both at Villupuram and Shoranur (which is attributed to the reduction 
in train services) and an increase in earnings at large urban centres on account 
of increase of traffic. The i-ailway coolies at all stations charge more than their 
legal rales and their earnings may consequently be considered to include a 
considerable element of tips, forced or voluntary. The average daily pei*- 
centage earnings by way of payment by the railway authorities in respect of 
work done in the brake van range from 2 annas to 4 annas in Madras. In 
Villupuram, it is said to be only about one anna as against only half an anna 
at Shoranur. Casual coolie labour by these workers is non-existent in Madras 
Egmore, Lahore and Victoria Terminus because, according to their informa- 
tion, thev are fairly tired after the day’s work and are therefore not inclined 
to go in for any extra exertion. Cn the other hand, all but 3 of the coolies 
examined at Shoranur report an income of an anna or two per day. At V^llu- 
puram it is estimated to be only one anna per head per day. 

I have had complaints of the high-handedness of the coolies throughout 
my tour of the different parts of India. I did not come across a single 
passenger who may have a good word to say for them. They have become a 
teal menace to the travelling public. They never care for their legal du«i mid 
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resort to unseemly language jf they do not get at least two to three times as 
mueh as they are entitled. 

It may he noted here that though work is available at the stations clui'ing 
all the days of the month, the average monthly earnings of the coolies are not 
in proportion to their average daily earnings. This is due to the fact that they 
take a few days oft every month to attend to domestic duties, and those who 
own lands take a lew weeks oft in a year for attending to sowing or harvest- 
ing in their village centres This is the cause of the lower monthly earnings 
of the coolies in Viilupuram as compared with Shoranur in spite of their 
higher average daily earnings. 

Civil condition. 

For a study of civil condition and indebtedness, 100 coolies were selected 
at random at the three sampled stations on the South Indian Fail way, 50 at 
the Victoria Terminus station on the G 1 P. Railway and 56 at Lahore on the 
North Western Railway The following table shows that literacy is veiy low 
among coolies on ail these stations — 

TabliE lx. 

Showing literacy among the samples covered. 



Centre. 

Literate 

Illiterate. 

Total. 

1 

Lahore 

5 

51 

66 

2 

Victoria Terminus 

10 

40 

60 

3 

Madras Egmore 

17 

16 

33 

4 

Viilupuram . . 

13 

17 

30 

6 

Shoranur 

8 

29 

37 


Total 

63 

163 

200 


Size of Family — The model size of the family of coolies in Madras 
(Egmore), Viilupuram and Victoria Terminus is 3 to 4 dependants each, 
whereas it is between 1 and 2 at Lahore and 4 to 5 at Shoranur. The ab- 
normally small size of the family at Lahore is attributed to the fad that 
adult workers find ready employment in one capacity or another due to war 
and tha,t, consequently, the number of dependants on each adult has decreas- 
ed. The larger size of the family at Shoranur is due to the joint family 
system The relevant data regarding the size of the family in the selected 
centres is given in the following table : — 

Table LXI. 


Shawmg the size of family of coolies at the selected centres. 


Centre. 

Number 

of 

depen- 

dants. 

1—2 

3—4 

6—6 

7 

and 

above. 

Total. 

9 

V 

Madras 


8 

13 

7 

6 

33 

Viilupuram . . 

. . . . 

2 

16 

11 

2 

bU 

Shoranur 

. . 

2 

9 

14 

12 

37 

Lahore 

16 

27 

8 

2 

4 

66 

Boalbay VJT, 

2 

13 

21 

11 

3 

60 


imDoUi 
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hidehtednes'i - Of the 100 samples covered on the South Iiadiaii Railway, 
only 23 were free from debt. An analysis of the causes of indebtedness re- 
veals that loans foi’ domestic needs constitute the largest number and account 
for the largest anlbunt of indebtedness. This shows that the earnings of 
these workers are liot quite adequate to meet their bare necessaries of life : — 

Table LaII. 


Causes of Indebtedness. 


Causes 

Number 
of cases. 

Amount in 
rupees. 

Percentage 
of cases. 

Percentage 
of debt. 

Harriagd 

17 

3,075 

20 5 

38 3 

Sickness 

6 

240 

6 0 

3-1 

Death 

5 

380 

6-0 

4-8 

Purchase oi land 

1 

50 

1*2 

0-7 

Purchase of house 

11 

1,690 

13-3 

21-6 

Litigation 

Domestic needs 

39 

1,911 

47-0 

24-4 

Ancestral 

> 

330 

2*4 

4-2 

MisceUaneous 

3 

150 

3-6 

1-9 

All causes 

83 

7,826 

100 

100 


At Lahore, no cooly was found to be in debt, the reason for this unusual 
feature being that their earnmgs are very high, particularly at the present time. 


Housing 

For a study of the housing condition of coolies, 24 houses in Madras, 13 
hou^'os in Shoraiiur and 54 houses in Lahore were visited by my investigators 
and the data collected are shown in the following tables The salient features 
of these houses are noted below 

In Madras, one-iOoni dwellings accounted for 91 7 per cent, of the total 
dwellings This is of course due to the fact that Madras is a crowded city 
where rents are very high It is reflected in the density of occupancy in 
one-room dwellings which was 3 • 9 as against 2 • 2 in two-room dwellings. The 
percentages of occupants to total in all dwellmgs were 90*5 and 9*5 respec- 
tively. Though there were no subsidiary rooms either in one-room or two-room 
dwellings, 81.8 per cent of the one-room dwellings had verandahs and 18, ^ 
per cent, of the same had separate kitchens Bath rooms, latrines, water- 
supply (common taps) were fairly satisfactory. 

Housing conditions at Shoranur were comparatively better owing to the 
availability of facilities on the west coast for cheap building materials (tiles, 
timber, etc.) and the cheapness of cost of construction. For, as can be seen 
from the following tables, two-room and three-room dwellings constituted 
46.2 per cent of the total dwellings, though density of occupancy in one- 
room dwellings was 7.0 as against 3.4 and 2 5 in two-room and three- 
room dwellings respectively. It is significant to note that, although not 
even-one of these 13 houses had any subsidiary room, all of them had 
verandahs, couityards and all but one separate kitchens too. There were, 
however, no other amenities, for not one of these houses had a bath-room or 
electric lighting or satisfactory drainage. Ventilation, too, was satisfactory 
only in one house. 

Of the 54 houses surveyed at Lahore, 15 were one-room dwellings. Nine 
dwellings, all containing one room each, were shared by a number of tenants 
who, in most cases, were single persons. The total number of persons Cving 
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in 57 rooms comprised in the 54 dwellings visited was 97, of whom 5 were 
children and 15 women It is learnt that railway coolies live away from 
their families. For this reason, the density of occupancy in the dwellings 
surveyed was usually low as compared with the density of occupancy else- 
where in general and in the houses occupied by the subordinate railway staff 
in the same centre in particular. As table LXIX shows, the density of occu- 
pancy was 1*7 persons per room. One-room dwellings also had the same 
density. In two-room dwellings it was slightly lower at 1*5 persons per 
room. The average area of rooms in all dwellings was 103 square feet. 

The dwellings oeeapied by coolies covered by the survey were exceedingly 
poor in respect of amenities which are conducive to the maintenance of mini- 
mum conditions of comfort and health None of the dwellings had any sub- 
sidiary rooms other than living rooms and kitchens Independent water sup- 
ply was found only in one dwelling The others had to resort to public tajis 
or hand pumps. As regards latrines, 15 only out of 54 dwellings had such an 
amenity Even so, all such latrines were used in common Residents of the 
other houses had to resort to public latrmes In the matter of draiiiage and 
ventilation, all dwellings were unsatisfactory 

TABIiB LXin. 

Madras Egmore 


Number of rooms. 

No of 
dwellings 

Total No 
of 

habitable 

rooms. 

Total 
number 
of occu- 
pants. 

Density 

of 

occupancy 

Percentage 
of habitable 
rooms 
to total in 
dwellings. 

Percentage of 
occupants 
to total in 
all dwellings. 

One 

22 

22 

86 

3^9 

84~6* 

90-6 

Two 

2 

4 

9 

2 2 

16-4 

9-6 

Three 

. 



•• 

•• 

•• 

Total 

24 

26 

96 

3-7 

100 0 

100-0 


Table LXEV. 


Madras Egmore 


Si»© of dwel- 
lings. 


All dwellings 
One room 
Two rooms 


Subs 

idiary rooms. 


Verandahs. 


Without 


Without 

With. 



With. 








No. 

% 


No. 

0/ 

/o 


24 

100-0 

18 

6 

26 0 


22 

100-0 

18 

4 

18 2 


2 

100-0 


2 

100 0 


With. 


Courtyards j Kitchens. 


1 Without 

I- 

With. 

1 Without. 

: No. ; 

o/ 

/o 

No. 

% 

24 ’ 

100-0 

5 

19 

79-2 

1 22 

100-0 

4 

18 

81-8 

‘ 2 

100-0 

1 

1 

60*0 


Table LXV. 


Madras Egmore. 

Water Kerosene Satisfactory Unaafcis* 

Siasoliof dwellings. Bathrooms. Latrines, supply. lamp. drainage. faot<^ 

^ ventilation. 


All dwellings 

3 

24 24 

24 

24 

24 

One room 

3 

(Common). (Common.) 

22 22 

22 

»2 

22 


(Common), (Common) 

Two'tootos .... 2 2 2 

(Common), (Common), 
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Table LXVI. 

Shoranur. 


Number of roomF. 

Number of 
dwellingB. 

Number of 
habitable 
rooms. 

Total 
number of 
occupantb 

Density 

of 

occupancy, 

Percentage of Percentage o1 
habitable occupants 

, rooms to to total 

total in all in all 

dwellings. dwellings. 

One 

6 

(46-2) 

6 

42 

7*0 

26*0 

46*7 

Two . , . . 

4 

(30-8) 

8 

27 

3-4 

33*3 

29*3 

Three 

2 

(16.4) 

6 

15 

2*6 

26-0 

16 3 

Four . , 

(7 6)‘ 

4 

8 

2-0 

16*7 

8*7 

Total 

13 

(100) 

24 

92 

S'. 8 

100 0 

100*0 


Table LXVII. 
Shoranur, 


Number of 
dwellings 

Subsidiary rooms j 

Verandahs , 

Courtyards 

Kitchens. 

1 

^ Without 1 

1 

Without 1 


I Without 1 


1 Without. 

With 


1 

With 


1 

With 



With 




No. 

% 

1 No 

i % 

No , 

0/ 

/o 

No. 

% 





All dwellings 


13 

100*0 

13 



s'” 1 

13 



12 

1 

7*7 

One room 


6 

100 0 

6 



1 6 



5 

I 1 

16*7 

Two rooms 


4 

100*0 

4 



4 



4 


, , 

Three rooms 

. . 

2 , 

100*0 

2 

* * 1 


2 1 



2 

, , 

, , 

Four rooms 


1 1 

100*0 

1 

I 


1 ' 


' ‘ ( 

1 

.. 




Table LXVin. 
Shoranur, 


Size of dwellings 

With- 

out 

bath 

room 

With- 

out- 

lat- 

rino. 

W 

SU] 

ater 

ppiy 

Kero- 

sene 

lamj) 

Unsatisfac- 

tory 

drainage 

Ventilation 

1 

Com- 

mon 

Sepa- 

late 

Satis- 
1 fac- 
tory. 


No 

0/ 

/o 

fact 

ory. 

No. 

% 

All dwellings . . 

13 

13 

6 

8 

13 

13 

100 0 

12 

1 

7*7 

One room 

6 

6 

2 

4 

6 

6 

100 0 

6 

1 

16*7 

Two rooms . 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

100 0 

4 


. , 

Three rooms . . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

100 0 

2 

. . 

. . 

Four rooms • . 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

100*0 

1 

• * 

• • 
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T-ABLB Tj'X ^X , 
Lahore. 


Number of 
rooms. 

Number of 
dwellings. 

Numbei oi 
habitable 
rooms. 

Number of 
occupants. 

Density 1 

of occupancy 

Peicentag© 
of habitable 
rooms to 
total no. of 
rooms. 

■percentage of 

1 occupants to 

1 total in all 
dwellings. 

One 

61 

(94*4) 

61 

88 

1 7 

89 5 

1 91*0 

Two 

3 

(6*6) 

6 

9* 

1-6 

10-8 

9 0 

Total 

64 

(100) 

57 

97 

1 7 

100 0 

100*0 


Table LXX. 
Lahore. 



Subsidiary. 


j Verandah 

1 Courtyard 

I Kitchen 



1 Without 1 

1 

1 Without 

1 

Without. 

! With. 

1 Without, 


With. 



With 



With 

1 





No. 

% 

No 

1 

No 1 0 /^ 

No. 

% 




1 

1 

All dwellings 




2 

62 

4 

50 



64 


One room 

. 



2 

49 


4 

47 


61 


Two rooms 





3 



3 ' 


3 



Table LXXI. 


Lahore. 



Bathroom 1 

Latrine 

Water supply ^Electricity 

Drainage. 

All dwellings 


16 


1 

Unsatis- 

One room 

Two room 


1 

1 

1 

1 

factoiy 


General Conclusions 

The general conclusions suggested by the foregoing study of the conditions 
of coolies may be stated as follows : — 


1. Eniplcyment of coolies through the contractors is definitely disad- 
vantageous to the former as their recruitment and dismissal depend upon the 
whims and fancies of the latter and their jamadars Apart from the absence 
of security of service, the coolies have to pay daily or monthly a fixed sutn 
to the conti actor At Lahore, the jamadars are reported to be claiming and 
taking foi* them ‘-elves a share of the earnings of the coolies in addition to the 
prescribed fees 

2. I'll ere is need for laying down definite rules regarding the conditions 
and terms of service of Qoolies. 

3 As coolies form an important class of railway workers, it seems neces- 
sary that the railway administrations should extend to them the benefits of 
medical aid, education, grainshop facilities and housing accommodation At 
present there are no welfare activities of any kind for them. 

A MUKHTAR, 

Simla ; Member^ Labour Investigation Com mil fee, 

The lith September, 1945, 
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APPSgNJDO. 

Questionnaire on Non-gazetted Eftiiwi^ BenriOefi <incliiding Engineering^ 

Transportation, Ooxnmerciftl 4afd o&er Depia^ments but excluding work- 
shop staff). 

Name of Eailway 

Head Office v 

Areas covered by the Railway — . 

Is it Company-owned and Company-niauaged or State-owned and State- 

managed ? 

A. Railway AnivTiNiiSTRATipN. 

1. State the constitution of the Railway Board and its relation to : — 

(a) State-owned and State-managed Railways. 

(b) State-owned and Company-managed Railways 

(c) Company-owned and Company -managed Railways 

Classify the different railways under these headings and state if the Rail- 
way Board can enforce its policy in respect of establishment and labour 
questions on the Company-owned and Company-managed Railways 

2 Describe the administration of railways owned by Indian States. 
(For Indian States only). 

3. What are the powers of the General Managers or Agents of railways 
in respect of the non-gazetted staff ? Have there been anv complaints from 
the railway staff or from the Central Legislature f 

B Employment 

4. State the different categories of employees in the non-gazetted services 
in the engineering, transportation, comin||rcial and other allied departments 
(e.g., gangmen, pointsmen, signalmen, porters, luggage coolies, semi-skilled 
and skilled workers and all others who do not hold any gazetted post) and 
the average daily number employed in each category in August 1939 and in 
January 1944 as follows ; — 


Men. Women. 

— ■ - .... - . — A. — , A. . i,i» ^ 

Aug 1939. Jan. 1944 Aug. 1939 Jan 1944. 


Employed and paid directly 


Employed and paid through contractors 

Employed through contractors but paid 
directly. 

5. Please give statistical information regarding the length of service 
of the different categories of employees in inferior and labour categories in 
the following form : — 

Those between 0 & 1 year of service. 

Those between 1 & 5 years of service 
Those between 5 & 10 years of service. 

Those over 10 years of service. 

6. How is recruitment made in various departments in respect of different 
posts (e.g. gangmen, keymen, mates, semi-skilled and skilled workers and 
others on supervisory posts in the Engineering DepartmeW ; Luggage Coolies, 
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Sorters, Bhistis, Sweeper**^ Ltonpmfen, Jamadars, unskilled workers oU or 
about the different stations, pointsmen, Gatemein, Signalmen, Engine Drivers, 
Station Masters, etc , etc., in the Transportation and Commercial Depart- 
ments , fitters, cleaners and others m the locomotive sheds) ? 

Are proper registers of appointments to and dismissals from all these 
posts kept ? Are these examined regularly by administrative and personnel 
officers Have there been anj. cotfiplaints on the subject ? 

7. AVhat is the proportion of gangmen and other labour employed on 

the permanent way who absent themselves in the sowing and harvesting 
seasons ? Is any preference to them for re-employment over other 

persons ? 

8. )State the system of apprenticeship for ordinary and supervisory posts 
and the terms, if any. How are apprentices selected and trained for appoint- 
ments like A.P.W.I., etc. ? Is the apprenticeship period counted towards 
total service ? 

9 Is there any system of graded or time-scale promotion ? If so, please 
give details ? 

10. State the extent of labour turnover on your railway in respect of 
the different categories of employees in the inferior and labour staff for the 
years 1939 and 1943 in the form below : — 


Total number of employeet^ who left during the month or year. 

Average daily . ^ 

number of per- Permanent Temporary. 

sonH employed i — — > 

during the month Retirement Dismiesal Voluntary Retirement BiBmissal Voluntary 
or year. 


What are the reasons for this labour turnover ? Suggest measures for 
reducing it % 

11. Supjily figures for absenteeism for the different categories of em- 
ployees in the inferior and labour staff for the years 1939 and 1943. What 
are the causes of this absenteeism and how would yon reduce it ? 

12 Have you any Service Rules governing the relationships of employers 
and employees % Please supply a copy of the same, if possible ? 

13. Have you any system of leave wuth or without pay for your em- 
ployees ? If so, please supply a copy of the same. Do these leave rules differ 
from Department to Department on the samfe railway ? Is there any dis- 
tinction between higUer and lower grades of employees on this score ? 

14. Is there any class of employees eligible to special benefits in regard to 
recrirtment, starting pay, promotion, training, leave or other matters ? 1C 
so, please give details and abso the reasons therefor. 

15. Have you any officer to enquire into the grievances of your employees, 
especially in regard to security of service ? If not, what other machinery 
have you set up fof this purpose ? 

C. Earnings. 

16. What are the wage-rates for different types of employees t What 
changes have occurred in basic wages (exclusive of all allowances) since 
August 1939 ? 

17. Please describe in brief the principle determining the fixation of 
your wage-rates for different classes of your employees. Is there any uni- 
formity of practice in similar departments on the same railway or on the 
various railways % 
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18. Pleasc give details of dearness and other allowances, bonuses and 
gratuities paid to your employees since the outbreak of the war and state 
which of these are temporary and which are permanent. Are any conditions 
attached to their payment ? ^ 

19 Give details of the scales of pay of different types of employees as 
also the wages and earnings of persons employed under contract. 

20 Tlow IS overtime calculated and paid for Is overtime work com- 
pulsory ? Do you maintain any registers for recording overtime ? Are these 
available to the employees or their represffltatives for inspection 

21 What deductions are made from wages and why ^ Have they any 
relation to pay ? 

22. Do you impose fines as a disciplinary measure ? Is there a Pine 
Fund ? Who is m charge of its disposal ? What is the amount outstanding 
in it and how is it utilised ? 

23 What are the periods of wage payment for different kinds of em- 
ployees ^ How long after the wage period are wages actually paid ? State 
in detail the niaclnnery used for this purpose What arrangements are made 
for the payment of employees on the line and what attempts are made to see 
that the amounts due are correctly paid in the case of illiterate employees ? 

D Working Conditions 

24 How many shifts are worked by different categories of employees jn 
the engineering, iraiisportation and commercial departments on your railway ^ 
What are the number of hours m each shift and the times of commencement 
and ending ? What are the number of hours worked per week and the total 
spreadover ? Is any distinction made -between continuous and intermittent 
character of work m this respect ? 

2o. What arrangements are made for : — 

(a) inlervals of rest, 

(b) weekly holidays, 

in respc(‘t of different workers ? Are they working satisfactorily ? 

26 Plow far do the International Labour Conventions apply on your 
railway m respect of — 

(a) woikmg hours, 

(b) rest days, 

(c) other matters ? 

27. ytate the actual conditions of work of each grade of employees. Are 
these satisfactory ? 

E Welfare activities. * 

28. Give a detailed account of welfare arrangements, if any, made for 
the employees under th^ following heads : — 

(a) Dispensaries and hospitals for employees and their families. Give 

the number of cases treated, every day, prevalent diseases, qualifications 

of doctors-] n-eJ large, their emoluments, etc 

(b) Provision of portable canteens for employees working on the line. 

(c) Educational facilities for employees. 

(d) Recreation for the staff. 

(e) Free or concessional passes, uniforms, waterproofs, umbrellas, etc. 

ii) Benefits to the dependcnits of the deceased employees. 

(g) Any other itenou 
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29 details of lioiises ])rovidcd h} yoin* Railway for differ nl i^raJcs* 

ol* employees with reference to . — 

(a) Proportion of employees housed. 

(b) Rent. 

(c) Types of houses. 

(dj Sub'letting. 

(e) Sanitation and water supply. 

(f) Crowding and congestion. 

G Trm>e Umons and Sthikus, 

:;o Are jour employees organised mto trade unions ? State the position 
r^‘gjndiiig I'lcjubership, monthly subccription, etc lias there been any agree- 

i(‘<iajd]ng wages, liours ot work, employment, dismissal, etc Please 
snpp v a copy of the agreennoit, ii any and state whether in your 0])inion 
til . SI ' ii' oie working st'isln loi P i,r not 

>1 Have you any Stai/ Commpiee ^ If so, give its constitution and an 
i , 0 (’iji.i ci its activities. 

rj Give details of stiikes on yoai railways for the last ht’tee'i years 
Olid weie the causes of such strikes and how were they seltled How far 
were ilie demands of the strikers satisfied ? 

II. Safl’I'v A(Ts, etc. 

oil Are the following Acts rigidly observed on your Railway 

(a) Payment of Wages Act. 

(b) Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(c) Employment of Children Act. 

Wiiaj aerion have you taken to acquaint your staff with the provisions 
Oi diese Avis r Have there been any complaints ? 

o4 iSicde the compensation am >uiits paid every year during the period 

-f4 Under what dihemd n eUngs w lo tin curnpensa' on c nni^ pre- 
feiied ? 

Jo Do you have any periodical medical examination for some or all of 
y. ‘ employees If When a wprker .s adjudged medically unfit, what exempts 
ai( mvoc to find him other work f Has he the right to be examined by an 
men , ^ .laviJl specialist in tne "vent n uii <iO\cise meUical report i 

I. Indebtedness. 

B6 (a) Are your employees indebted ? Give an idea of the e.\<#*nt of 
iiich‘bleviness among the different categories and tne causes respond. uie for 
the same. 

(b) Have you started any co >;>eran\e credit societies ^ If so, how arj 
they wwking ? 

37. What is the usual rale of interest winch employees pay oh loans ? 
Wluit remedial measures are in force to reduce this indebtedness and lo teach 
the employees habits of thrift, etc How iai nac diey been suvcessu i V 

38 Please supply a copy each of the iiiles and regulations of your i^rovi- 
dent Fund, Gratuity and Pension Schemes, if any. Do these apply to 
all classes of employees incluaing c. ntract lab vr ’ State flw actird , nmber 
of employees that benefit by each one of iluse ,eheines and the extent tc which 
they benefit. Are these benefits adequate ? 

L.y26I>ofL—9ciO— 12.10-46— .GiPa 








